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Showing Grades 1-9 How Democracy Works 


THE TIEGS-ADAMS 
SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


By Tiegs - Adams - Thomas 


ERE is a fascinatingly written, handsomely illustrated new series 
pl which clearly explains to Grades 1 through 9 American principles, 
institutions and problems. It skillfully integrates material from 
history, geography, economics, civics and citizenship. Up-to-date in every 
detail, it presents a wealth of practical information, inculcates children 


with the spirit of democracy—guides them in democratic procedures. 


The books for the first six grades cover the home, school and com- 
munity—give knowledge of our country and world problems. The last 
three books treat major topics and problems at greater length, and discuss 
new topics for older pupils. 


Unusually thorough and comprehensive, the series includes many 


exercises and projects which help solve human relationship problems in 
terms of children’s needs. Books I-IV are now ready. 


Please Ask for Descriptive Circular 715 


199 1 TT Columbus 16 
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“Wait, John Alden...something is 


The little modern “Priscilla,” casting a practiced eye 
over the food gathered for the Thanksgiving feast, was 
appalled to note that the meal was not complete. For ex- 
ample, she could not see any bread, flour or cereal, one of 
the basic 7 food groups needed in daily diets. 


A page from American history? Well, not strictly speak- 
ing. This classroom skit was mote than an attempt to 
dramatize history; it was also a project in nutrition. With 
foods prepared for them in the school lunchroom, the 
children were using the framework of the Thanksgiving 
story to point up an important lesson in eating habits. The 
vital study of nutrition was being integrated with other 
important classroom subjects. The teacher did not need to 
allot special time for it. 


Suggestions for incorporating a Thanksgiving theme and 
nutrition project into regular classroom studies are at the 
right. Use them as starting points for ideas of your own. 

For further assistance in introducing and maintaining 
nutrition study, take advantage of General Mills 
“Program of Assistance in Nutrition and Health 
Education.” Plans, ideas and materials—adaptable to any 
curriculum—are available through the program. For 
further information write Education Section, Dept. of 
Public Services, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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SUGGESTED STUDY 


Reading: Stories about 
the Plymouth Colony 
History: First Thanksgiving 
Customs of the Pilgrims 
1. How they dressed 
2. What they ate 
Social Sciences: 
Colony Cooperation _ 
Relations with Indians 


_Arithmetic: Amounts of var- 


ious foods necessary for 
a Thanksgiving Dinner 
Art: Props and costumes for 
skit; cut-outs of Thanks- 
giving food when actual 
foods are not available. 


Copyright 1949, General Mills, Ine. 
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“Make friends with books.” 
Slogan for Book Week, No- 
vember 13-19, reminds us 
that there are new friends 
to meet and old friends to 
greet on the WINSTON 
LIST. Some new ones for 
Grades VI-XII are FOOT- 
PRINTS OF THE 
DRAGON and TIDEWATER VALLEY, 
(LAND OF THE FREE SERIES) respec- 
tively a story of the Chinese and the Pacific 
Railways and a story of the Swiss in 
Oregon; BLACK FALCON by Arm- 
strong Sperry, a story of young Wade 
Thayer who joined Jean Lafitte to help 
Andrew Jackson in the War of 1812, and 
TICKTOCK AND JIM, Deputy Sheriffs, 
a sequel to TICKTOCK AND JIM. 


Many of your boys and girls miserably fail 
to express themselves because they lack 
command of language. These “‘language 
paupers”’ can achieve a mastery of words. 
A WORLD OF WORDS will do it! The 
whole program of instruction in this com- 
position-vocabulary text-workbook has 
been constructed from selected fields of 
pupil interest. 


Modern elementary courses of study stress 
the fact that a complete arithmetic pro- 
gram must comprise textbooks, workbooks, 
manipulative devices, and professional 
reading. WINSTON offers a// for grades I 
through IX. Write for new, free booklet— 
‘Football Is Functional Arithmetic.” 


EASY GROWTH and ADVENTURES 
IN READING offer a complete basic pro- 
gram. For Grades I-III there are three 
pre-primers, two primers, two first readers, 
two second readers, and two third read- 
ers—enough material for 
the quickest child. You 
can use all eleven or the 
five books which make 
up basic Level One. For 
Grades IV-VI and VII- 
IX, one excellent devel- 
opmental reader per 
grade is the requirement. aaa 
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Most annuitants claim that the greatest 
single factor towards enjoyment of their 
leisure is freedom from money worries. 
The certainty of an income removes the 
greatest barrier of all to a carefree 
retirement. Why not assure your own 
happy retirement the Sun Life way to- 
day? 


R. S. ELDER Branch Manager 


Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 
1402 Heyburn Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 
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Mr. Superintendent : 


We specialize in high-grade School 
Building Revenue Bonds. We pio- 
neered the issuance of this type of 
security and our years of experience 
will be helpful to you in planning the 
financing of new schools. 


THE BANKERS BOND Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Ky. Home Life Bldg. 


Louisville, Kentucky 


‘Long Distance 238 


Telephones: { Local JAckson 0226 
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MORE INCOME 


Pe Puke FOR TRE ASKING 


If you would like to increase your retirement benefits write for our 
booklet on Annuities and Retirement Income policies. 


If you would like to earn more money then write for our booklet, 
“Wanted, Better Teachers For Better Jobs.” 


This one hundred year old company has openings for full time and 
part time sales representatives. 





W. R. LONG, General Agent 
NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


565 STARKS BLDG. LOUISVILLE, KY. 




















FILMSTRIP S 


by YOUNG AMERICA 
over 100 titles 
on all subjects —for all grade levels 


’ LIVING SAFELY SERIES—4 filmstrips for elementary school safety edu- 
cation — $10.00 
PRIMARY HEALTH SERIES-6 filmstrips for primary grade health classes 
— $15.00 
GOOD HEALTH SERIES-—6 filmstrips for middle-grade health classes — 
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AND HARBORS ... HISTORY OF MEASURES . .. CHILDREN OF EARLY AMERICA 
(color) .. . CHILDREN OF OTHER LANDS (color) 


Write for free Catalog 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY 
311 West Main Street Louisville 2, Ky. 
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Thanksgiving 

Thanksgiving day originated with the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth in 1621, when they 
set aside a day of thanksgiving immediately 
following their first harvest. The Massa- 
chusetts Bay colony in 1630, Connecticut 
in 1639, and the Dutch in New Netherland 
in 1644 also appointed days of thanksgiving. 
From these early beginnings the idea spread 
until 1858, when proclamations appointing 
days of thanksgiving were issued by the 
governors of twenty-five states. In 1864, 
President Lincoln set aside the last Thurs- 
day in November as Thanksgiving Day. 
This custom has been followed since that 
time, with few exceptions. 

It will be noted that Thanksgiving was 
originally established as a time for giving 
thanks to Almighty God for the bounties 
of harvest. It was observed by appropriate 
services in the home and in the church. 
Later it was regarded as a day of thanks 
for all of life’s blessings. 

Across the years the real significance of 
Thanksgiving Day has been lost to many 
of us. We have become so engrossed with 
football games, turkey dinners, and other 
superficial means of celebration that we 
have overlooked the real purpose of the 
occasion. This year let us return to the 
custom of our forefathers. Let us take time 
in the school and in the home to count our 
blessings and to be truly grateful. On 
Thanksgiving Day let us attend church 
and join with others in giving thanks to God 
for His goodness to us. 


Don’t Fail to Vote 


On November 8, an important election 
will be held in Kentucky. At that time the 
men and women who will make our laws 
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and vote appropriations for public educa- 
tion and other state services in 1950 will be 
elected. All members of the House of 
Representatives will be selected. Half of 
the membership of the Kentucky Senate 
will be chosen. Two important amend- 
ments to the State Constitution will be 
voted upon. It is the duty of every citizen 
to go to the polls and to vote on that date. 

Certainly every teacher of legal age 
should vote in every election. If for any 
reason a teacher is not registered and can- 
not vote on November 8, he should register 
at once in order to become eligible to vote 
in future elections. No teacher can afford 
to set an example of not voting before tl 
children for whose training in citizenship 
he is largely responsible. 

It is a sad commentary on the citizens 
of this state and nation that often half of 
them do not make the effort to go to the 
polls and vote on election day. It is hoped 
that the teachers of Kentucky are not con- 
tributing to this shameful record. Fre- 
quently we hear members of this Associa- 
tion ask, “What can we do?” Certainly 
there is no more fertile field for -work than 
in this area. It is essential that every 
teacher should vote, but this in itself is not 
sufficient. It is likewise important that 
every teacher make an honest effort to 
stimulate interest in voting in the entire 
community in which he works. It is not 
enough that a good job be done in the class- 
room in teaching the fundamentals of art, 
science, mathematics, literature, and the 
other subjects. It is vital to the future of 
our country that all the children understand 
and appreciate the workings of our democ- 
racy. In a great democratic country such 
as ours, it is not only essential that all 
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citizens—all voters—be intelligent and in- 
formed; it is equally as important that they 
feel obligated to exercise the right of suf- 
frage at every opportunity. On November 


8, don’t fail to vote! wa 


. 


K.E.A. Legislative 
Program for 1950 

1. A minimum beginning salary of 
$2,400 for public school teachers holding 
the baccalaureate degree, with added in- 
crements for additional training and experi- 
ence. 

This will require an appropriation by the 
General Assembly of $34,500,000 for the 
common school fund for each year of the 
biennium 1950-52, in addition to federal aid. 


2. Adequate appropriations for the State 
Department of Education and the institu- 
tions of higher education of the Common- 
wealth. 

The same need exists at these levels as in 
the elementary and high schools. The State 
Department of Education is unable to pro- 


vide essential services provided by law with 
its present budget. In comparison with 
other states, faculty salaries are low and 
buildings and equipment of our state insti- 
tutions of higher education are inadequate. 

8. A sufficient appropriation for free 
textbooks for the first year of high school 
in 1950-51, and to provide for an additional 
year of high school each year until free 
textbooks are furnished throughout the 
twelve grades. 


4. Fiscal independence for the Louis- 
ville Board of Education. 

The Louisville Board of Education is the 
only one in Kentucky which lacks the 
authority to fix its own school tax levy. 
Because of Louisville’s size and the com- 
plexity of its school problems which re- 
quire long-range planning, fiscal inde- 
pendence is essential. 

5. A minimum school term of nine 
months for all school children in the state, 





OUR COVER 
The cover photograph this month, 
featuring American Education Week, 
is used through the courtesy of the 
National Education Association. 











provided funds from the state and other 
sources are sufficient to maintain such a 
term without a reduction of monthly 
salaries for teachers. 


6. Legislation to reduce the cost of col- 
lecting school taxes. 

The proceeds of school taxes should be 
used for school purposes. It is therefore 
recommended that a fair rate be allowed 
for the collection of school taxes. 


7. Improvement to the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement System to increase minimum and 
maximum benefits. We recommend no 
changes in the law governing investment of 
funds. 

Specific improvements suggested are: 
(1) To increase minimum benefits to $480 
on thirty years of service; (2) to increase 
the ceiling upon which contributions are 
made to $3,000 and the maximum benefits 
to $1,500; (3) to increase the rate of teach- 
ers’ contributions uniformly by one per 
cent; and (4) to make it possible for a 
teacher to retire after thirty years of service, 
regardless of age. 

8. Permission to levy a special school 
building tax of not to exceed 50 cents. 


9. The establishment of a state revolv- 
ing fund from which loans may be made to 
local boards of education at a low rate of 
interest to assist in the purchase of school 
busses. 

10. This program will cost money. 
Other states have solved the problem 
through a sales tax; therefore, we urge the 
passage of a sales tax in Kentucky for the 
purpose of adequately financing this educa- 
tion program and health and _ welfare 
services. 
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Four Questions on 


Are today’s children reading better? 


What is it like in classrooms where 
reading is taught poorly? 


What goes on in classrooms where it is 
taught well? 


Is there a word of encouragement for 
teachers who are trying to do a good 
job? 


Teachers have been learning about read- 
ing these last thirty years. No other sub- 
ject in the curriculum has been so checked 
upon, so analyzed, so studied and talked 
about. 

As a result, a whole new concept has 
evolved, Reading is not a separate and dis- 
crete skill. It is a developmental subject 
involved with and determined by the 
physical, mental, and emotional growth of 


the child. 


On the campus of the University of © 


Chicago is a man who has been a leader 
in discovering, substantiating, and promot- 
ing this concept of reading. He is Dr. 
W. S. Gray, professor of education, whose 
studies and writings in the teaching of read- 
ing have made him an outstanding leader 
in the field. 

Last summer at the university, Mr. Gray 
met with a group of education writers to 
answer their questions about the present 
state and the future prospects of the teach- 
ing of reading in American schools. 


Our questions and Mr. Gray’s answers, 
which are recorded here, may serve the 
double role of progress sheet and plan 
of action for all teachers concerned in im- 
proving the effectiveness of the boys and 
girls they teach, by improving their read- 
ing ability. 

To teach reading as a developmental 
subject is a good deal more difficult than 
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Reading 


as answered by 


W. S. GRAY 





This interview with Dr. Gray, Professor 
of Education, University of Chicago, and 
national authority on reading is reported 
by Emma Scott, staff writer, Journal of 
Arkansas Education. 











to teach it as a skill. And we thought that 
teachers who have been taking the extra 
trouble to teach reading the harder, more 
complicated way would like to know if 
their efforts were paying off. 


HOW MUCH PROGRESS? 

So we began by asking Mr. Gray this 
question: How much progress have we 
made? Do children read better today than 
they did in 1915? 

Teachers, as well as parents and patrons, 
who also are concerned with the reading 
proficiency of boys and girls, can be en- 
couraged by Dr. Gray’s reply: 


“I would say that by and large there 
never was a time when as many boys and 
girls (including the less able pupils who 
used to drop out of school) learned to read 
as well as they do today, when children 
and young people read as much and for 
as many purposes as they do today. There 
was never a time when reading was more 
useful in promoting personal development, 
school progress, and social understanding.” 


This over-all improvement in reading 
proficiency, according to Dr. Gray, is evi- 
dent in spite of the fact that in at least 
one-half of the nation’s classrooms reading 
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is still being taught by the antiquated 
methods of several decades ago. 

This comment brought forth our second 
question to Dr. Gray: “What goes on ina 
classroom where the teaching of reading is 
antiquated? What are the earmarks of 
poor teaching of reading? 


“In such a classroom,” said Dr. Gray, 
“reading is taught formally, and the class 
remains a single group. Boys and girls 
take turns reading from a uniform text. 
The teacher asks a few questions about 
the meaning of this word or that. She 
comments about the oral interpretation of 
the pupils. All children are taught pretty 
much alike. There is little adaptation of 
instruction to meet the varying needs of 
pupils on the basis of a clear understanding 
by the teacher of what those needs are. 


“There is little breaking up of the class 
into smaller groups. Class drill is consid- 
ered of prime importance. 


“Silent reading done in the instructional 
period does not deal with actual silent 
reading problems of the pupil, but often 
takes the form of exercises for developing 
skill. 

“The classroom instruction where read- 
ing is poorly taught follows a more or less 
stereotyped pattern day after day. There 
is a regular time for reading instruction in 
the daily schedule and little evidence ot 
instruction outside of this formal period. 


“Library books are seldom used, and 
there is little evidence that the teacher is 
trying to develop a taste for good reading.” 


WHAT IS GOOD PRACTICE? 


Having received from Dr. Gray this 
detailed description of what happens in a 
classroom where the teaching of reading 
is poor, it occurred to us that we should 
perhaps accentuate the positive. Our next 
question then was: What goes on in a 
classroom where the teaching of reading is 
excellent? 
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Dr. Gray painted for us a quite different 
picture. Here it is in his own words: 


“In such a classroom,” he said, “reading 
is taught informally. You might have to 
look for quite a while to discover just 
where reading is taught. It doesn’t always 
come at the same time or in the same 
fashion. 


“The basic reading instruction provided 
is built upon a broad concept of reading, 
defined not in terms of the ability to pro- 
nounce words, but rather in terms of atti- 
tudes and skills involved in understanding 
and interpreting what is read. 


“The teacher, in planning basic lessons 
in reading, studies carefully in advance 
the materials to be read in order to fore- 
see hazards or problems and the insights 
and skills needed to deal with them. She 
plans the lesson to include these hazards 
and problems. They become her oppor- 
tunity for nurturing and developing the 
insights and understandings by which they 
are met. 


“The pupils, in contrast with those who 
are poorly taught, approach the lesson 
with a keen interest in discovering the 
answer to some question, in finding the 
solution to a problem, or in achieving some 
other equally challenging purpose. The 
room abounds with stimuli for reading. 
There are personal reading projects, library 
and reference books, reading tables, time 
and opportunity to engage in both per- 
sonal and class-motivated reading. 


“Content subjects are used to refine read- 
ing habits and develop new ones. The 
teacher is sensitive to the fact that each 
content subject introduces new vocabular- 
ies, new ways of dealing with ideas, new 
problems and _ relationships. In _ other 
words, the teacher is sensitive at all times 
and in all school subjects to problems that 
will cause pupils difficulty. 


“There is also a vigorous effort by the 
teacher to direct instruction in such a way 
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There is no longer the formal instruction . . . 


that pupils grow continually in the insights, 
attitudes, and skills essential in doing 
worthwhile things with reading material. 
There is no longer the formal instruction 
Good reading pro- 
carefully 


of previous decades. 
grams are highly motivated, 
planned, very flexible, and adjustable to 
the varying needs and problems of chil- 
dren.” 


GOOD WORD FOR TEACHERS 


As Dr. Gray finished his description of 
what goes on in a classroom where reading 
instruction is good, we were formulating 
in our own minds our next question. We 
were thinking of his statement that read- 
ing “by and large” has improved, in spite 
of the fact that only 50 per cent of the 
classrooms are using methods responsible 
for that over-all improvement. And we 
were wondering what could be said which 
might serve as encouragement to those 
teachers who are carrying the load and at 
the same time be a prod to others who 
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have not adopted these teaching pro- 
cedures. 

We felt that if anybody could say that 
word it would be Dr. Gray. So we asked 
him this: What is the good word about 
reading, which if you had your way, you 
would communicate to every teacher? 

Dr. Gray had his answer, and here it is: 

“Every teacher should realize that read- 
ing is a powerful medium of communica- 
tion. It is one of the most valuable means 
available of helping to extend the experi- 
ence of children, to enrich their lives, to 
secure enjoyment, and to promote com- 
petence in personal and social affairs. 
Teachers should recognize that reading is 
an essential phase of child development 
and should understand how it fits into 
child life. We must cultivate, year by 
year, systematically, persistently, and skill- 
fuliy, those attitudes, insights, and skills 
in reading that children and youth need 
to help them realize the various purposes 
and needs they face both in and out of 
school.” 
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Ro hme tien 


—— 





From One Principal's 
Point of View 


I OFTEN FEEL that we teachers are lost in 
a maze of methodology; and I can sym- 
pathize with the proverbial centipede, who 
when asked which leg came after which, 
was unable to run at all. Nevertheless, 
most teachers are seeking better ways 
and better methods, and likewise often 
think seriously of the aims and objectives 
of their teaching. Therefore, I hope you 
will not think I am too brazen if I express 
some of my own ideas as to what are some 
of the virtues and likewise some of the 
shortcomings of our educational endeavor. 

Without being too dogmatic, or without 
offending those whose interests lie else- 
where, I would like to say at the outset 
that, since the elementary school is our 
basic school, I feel that we should give it 
special attention among all our undertak- 
ings. I would also like to add in passing 
that I feel strongly that many of those in 
high places who adversely criticize public 
school teachers are entirely too harsh and 
unfair. This criticism is particularly un- 
fair when it holds up for ridicule graduate 
work in education. Many of these: vehe- 
ment critics should first examine the facts, 
and not let their prejudices discolor their 
conclusions. 

And now, lest what I have to say later 
might lead you to think otherwise, I would 
like to state flatly that I firmly believe that 
true progressive education is not dead, even 
though it has lately received many broad- 
sided attacks. Neither will the ridicule 
from those who overlook the progress al- 
ready made snuff out its life in the near 
future. First, therefore, let us take stock 
and see where some of our mistakes were. 

There was a time recently when children 
in our upper elementary and high school 
grades often wore the badge of cynicism. 


HERSCHEL OWENS 


Principal, Tollesboro High School 
Tollesboro, Kentucky 





The author, Mr. Herschel Owens, is a 
native of Lewis County, Kentucky. He 
possesses the A.B. degree from Eastern 
Kentucky State College and the M.A. de- 
gree from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Mr. Owens has had seven years 
of experience in Mason County schools, 
three years of experience as teacher and 
principal in the public schools of Ohio, and 
at present is principal of the Tollesboro 
High School, Tollesboro, Kentucky. 











They took pride in this viewpoint, and 
looked upon it as a mark of sophistication. 
This cynicism was manifest in many ways. 
Many of these young people were proud 
of the fact that they were not sure of any- 
thing. We will have to admit that they 
were sometimes encouraged to take this 
viewpoint by their teachers, who felt that 
this showed that their pupils were giving 
evidence of a scientific attitude. These 
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adolescents were encouraged to hold all 
their beliefs tentatively, subject to further 
revision. 
fact that their teachers had accepted “the 
philosophy of experimentalism” without 
any reservations. It is my view that one 
does not have to adopt this extreme prag- 
matic outlook to be classed as a progressive 
teacher. 

These high school students with their 
immature minds were led to question the 
motive behind every good deed, and they 
had a tendency to doubt the sincerity of 
all. Good and evil as separate entities 
were not clear to them, and morals were 
relative. But let us not blame the chil- 
dren, since in those days such words as 
Christianity and Democracy were often 
seen placed within quotations in the public 
press, so it was not surprising that school 
children contracted this debunking fever. 
Students were often heard to use such 
derisive expressions as, “How can you 
tell?” This may sound minor, but it gives 
us a clue to the uncertainty and insecurity 
which lay in their personalities. War, we 
heard, was the hobby of big business, and 
no distinction was made between the 
conquered and the conquerors. 


This disturbing situation on the educa- 
tional horizon was noticed by the late Dr. 
Jesse H. Newlon of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and he pointed out the 
danger from this debunking attitude on 
many occasions. So I do not feel that we 
are indulging in poetic fancies when we 
say that in those pre-Pearl-Harbor days 
many young people were drowning in a 
sea of doubt, and juvenile delinquency was 
often the result. Older folks, as they al- 
ways do, shook their heads in despair, and 
wondered what was to be done with these 
wayward, arrogant adolescents. Of course 
the impact of this attitude was not as 
great on some parts of the American public 
school system as it was upon other parts. 
It existed nevertheless. 
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This we know was due to the . 


The cause of this educational dilemma 
is almost too complex for analysis. The 
blame could have been laid at many door- 
steps. Those educators in high places who 
preached the philosophy of easy adjust- 
ment deserve their full share of criticism. 
The idea that “if it works, it is good” is 
an insidious device of the lazy, may be 
definitely immoral, and has no right to an 
exalted place in modern education. The 
“get by” attitude was common in those 
pre-Pearl-Harbor days, and self-discipline 
was often accused of being old-fashioned. 
I fear that too many teachers implied that 
hard work was a misfortune and the plight 
of the underprivileged, and in some quar- 
ters ideals were relegated to the position 
of foolish fantasies. 


Before I am accused of possessing a 
schizoid, persecution complex, or being a 
dyed-in-the-wool educational conservative, 
let me hasten to add that not all teachers 
and students contracted this skeptic’s fever. 
And many who did follow this pattern did 
not firmly believe in the philosophy they 
unconsciously practiced. Many teachers 
were actually sheep in wolves’ clothing. 
Wise school administrators, who had 
thought these matters through, knew this, 
and were therefore patient with this de- 
bunking. But the general public criticized 
the schools, and those who were loudest 
in their wail admonished the teachers to 
return to “the good old days,” and teach 
the three R’s and forget much of the rest, 
hoping that they could re-establish sta- 
bility in this way. But the American school 
system had advanced too far, and had made 
too niuch real, genuine progress to take this 
suggestion seriously. 


The changes that came with Pearl Harbor ~ 
in all phases of American life are well 
remembered. War, with all its harsh 
realities, made all of us seek a hasty re- 
treat to things more fundamental. Youth 
found that cynicism and doubt were weak 
pillars on which to lean. Regardless of 
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its verity, the philosophy of everlasting 
change has little consolation. Values and 
ideals were hastily put back into our edu- 
cational program. It was not a question 
of fear, as much as a question of security. 
Love and devotion again became real to 
children and adults alike, and we wondered 
how we had ever drifted so far away. 

Well, what does all this add up to? Am 
I trying to say that secular education has 
failed. Not at all. I know that in the im- 
parting of knowledge, and in the teaching 
of skills we have done a magnificent job. 
But I do feel that public school teachers 
must accept more responsibility for the 
building of strong, stable character. Char- 
acter Education, which has never been 
more than a shibboleth, is being allowed 
to die a slow death. It must be revived 
at once. In the public schools there must 
be a definite program for the maintaining 
of a neat balance between the shaping of 
moral character, and the process of secular 
education. The separation of the Church 
and State has been our accepted policy. 
This must not be changed. But in the 
light of appalling juvenile delinquency, we 
must discard our philosophy of easy ad- 
justment, and attempt to guide our youth 
into the ways of mature, disciplined 
citizens who have a healthy appetite for 
responsibility. The actual workings of this 
program may be beyond our immediate 
ken, and it is far from simple. But if our 
best, forward-looking educators set them- 
selves to the task, I have no doubt it will 
be done. 

This means among other things, that 
our best young men and women must enter 
the teaching profession. These teachers 
must be well paid for their work, and on 
the other hand, they must be expected to 
do an excellent job. The role of the Ameri- 
can school teacher must change. Teaching 
must become a choice, sought-after voca- 
tion. The ludicrous caricatures of the 
spinster school teacher and the absent- 
minded professor must go. The teacher 


herself must re-think her philosophy of 
education in the light of her responsibility, 


‘and in the light of American tradition and 


culture. From the work of the social 
planners, we must keep the better and 
discard the rest, and above all we must 
get down to work. I feel that we here 
in Kentucky especially are entering a new 
and vigorous era of broadened public edu- 
cation. I am glad to be in such important 
work. 


N.E.A. Releases Religious 
Education Report 


A 36-page bulletin, The Status of Re- 
ligious Education in the Public Schools, 
was published in June by the Research 
Division of the N.E.A. 


The report notes that many books, 
pamphlets, and magazine articles have 
been written on the question of “religious 
education in the public schools.” The pur 
pose of this report is not to state the official 
point of view of the National Education 
Association, nor to favor a particular stand 
on the question. Its purpose is to review 
the development of religious education in 
the public schools through summaries of 
earlier surveys, to report the 1948-49 
status of religious education in the public 
schools, and to present various issues to 
be considered. 


In connection with the public schools, 
the bulletin reports there are two common 
meanings to the expression “religious edu- 
cation.” It may mean the imparting of 
knowledge about religions or it may mean 
the inculcation of beliefs, practices, and 
attitudes of particular religions. In this 
study “religious education” refers to the 
inculcation of particular religious beliefs 
and practices. 


Single copies of the report may be ob- 
tained from N.E.A. at 25 cents, with regular 
discounts for quantity orders. 
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Jane Todd Crawford Day 


THE EXAMPLE OF FAITH IN Gop, courage of 
conviction, and initiative, presented by 
Kentucky's pioneers provides opportunity 
for interesting and instructive class partici- 
pation along many lines including art, 
drama, essay, history, pageant, poetry, 
music. 

The following PROCLAMATION of 
Governor Earle C. Clements for the annual 
JANE: TODD CRAWFORD DAY, Decem- 
ber 13, offers a subject of local Kentucky 
interest for an early December program. 

Not only the great decision to attempt 


the first ovariotomy, but, the actual experi- 
ment, itself, occurred in December, 1809— 
on Christmas Day, in fact. Would not a 
program combining the observance of the 
birth of CHRIST, The Great Physician, 
and the birth of modern, safe, abdominal 
surgery—that great boon to suffering 
humanity—fire the imagination and stimu- 
late the best in our students? Copies of the 
story of Jane Todd Crawford may be ob- 
tained by writing Mrs. James C. Layne, 
207 Sterrett Ave., Covington, Ky. 


hools, 
earch 


PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR 


00ks, Of the Commonwealth of Kentucky 

have 

gious TO ALL TO WHOM THESE PRESENTS SHALL COME: 

| el WHEREAS, it is a yearly privilege to take note of the date, circumstances, and epochal importance 
ficial in the medical-surgical field of the first successful abdominal operation performed on 
ation Jane Todd Crawford by Dr. Ephraim McDowell; and, 

stand WHEREAS, on December 18, 1809, this dauntless Kentucky woman decided to submit to surgery 
VIEW without benefit of anaesthetic, although the sixty miles separating her Green County home 
on in from Dr. McDowell’s Danville office had to be travelled by horseback over difficult trails; 
es of and, 

48-49 WHEREAS, this marks the 140th anniversary of this world renowned feat, and represents a corner- 
ublic stone deserving everlasting acclaim and recognition in man’s eternal striving to conauer 
= disease, suffering, and affliction; and, 


WHEREAS, the public pronouncement is in keeping with the honor that has been bestowed upon 
Mrs. Crawford through the Jane Todd Crawford Highway and the imposing shrine at 
Danville in commemoration of both her and Dr. McDowell, the latter having been ac- 
ys corded the title of the Father of Ovariotomy; 
edu- 


re NOW, THEREFORE, I, EARLE C. CLEMENTS, Governor of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
g 0 do hereby proclaim Tuesday, Decemb2r 13, 1949, as 
mean 


and JANE TODD CRAWFORD DAY IN KENTUCKY 
this 
» the 


aliefs 


100ls, 


and urge all citizens to observe this day with fitting honor and appropriate ceremony to 
a great Kentucky woman. 
Done at Frankfort, Kentucky, this twenty-third 
day of September in the year of our Lord, one 
thousand nine hundred and forty-nine, and in 
the year of the Commonwealth, the one hun- 
dred and fifty-eighth. 

EarLe C. CLEMENTS 

Governor 


1 
> OD- 
sular 
Crorce GLEN HATCHER 
Secretary of State 
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Student Councils 


STUDENT PARTICIPATION in school govern- 
ment and school administration has estab- 
lished and justified itself in many schools. 
Student Councils provide a way to de- 
mocratize our schools. They provide a 
common ground for communication be- 
tween students and administration. 


School administrators know that high 
school students are too immature to govern 
themselves; however, these same admin- 
istrators know that it is unreasonable and 
unwise to refuse these adolescents the 
privilege of expressing their opinions in 
regard to their own management. 

Student Councils are demogratic groups, 
elected by the student body, to provide 
for pupil expression in the school activities; 
to promote proper student-teacher rela- 
tionship; and to develop student respon- 
sibility, initiative, and leadership. 

The children are becoming more willing 
and eager to express themselves. They are 
allowed more privileges at home, as it 
should be; therefore, the school has the 
responsibility of encouraging students to 
express their views on school problems. It 
is frequently found that one child can in- 
fluence another more easily than a teacher 
can. The students and the faculty soon 
learn that these students, if organized, can 
help the management of the student body. 

Student Councils can help with the 
activity program of the school. They are 
organized and ready to be called upon by 
the faculty and administration for assist- 
ance. If properly conducted, the Council 
can, by expressing its disapproval, prevent 
many incidents that could become mon- 
strous before the administration even knew 
of the existence of the problem. The social 
disapproval of students toward fellow 
students is an example of a problem which 
is better handled by the students them- 
selves than by the faculty. 
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DORIS JOBE 
Fort Knox Independent School 





The author, Miss Doris Jobe, is a senior in 
the Fort Knox High School. A native of 
Texas and daughter of a Lt. Colonel in the 
U. §S. Air Corps, she has attended eight 
different schools. 











Student Councils can discipline study 
halls, corridors, libraries, lunch rooms, and 
playgrounds. They can organize and con- 
duct assembly programs. The members of 
the Council can do much to increase the 
cleanliness and attractiveness of the build- 
ings and playgrounds. 

Many Councils act as a liaison group 
between school and community. The 
councilors can help with community pro- 
jects and can get assistance for the school 
from the community. 

Modern democratic educational systems 
need a form of student government. Stu- 
dents acquire the ability to assist in gov- 
ernment, to govern, to respect the judg- 
ment of others, and to deal fairly and 
competently with their, classmates. Those 
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who are not councilors learn that their 
classmates can accept responsibility, and 
they too begin to accept the fact that there 
must be regulations and someone to ad- 
minister those regulations. Students who 
are not councilors can take their troubles 
to their classmates who are; they have the 
privilege of consulting, as adults do, about 
their troubles—in other words, they have 
representation in the administration. 
There is a Kentucky Association of Stu- 
dent Councils which is affiliated with the 
National Association of Student Councils. 
If you organize a Council, try to become 
afiliated with one or both of these or- 


ganizations. If you organize a Council, 
do not expect too much immediately; re- 
member, immaturity is dealing with im- 
maturity. Students and teachers must learn 
to accept the Council; Council members 
must learn to accept and administer the 
duties of their organization. Too much 
authority may destroy the Council; too 
little to do will discourage the councilors 
and they will believe that they were 
placed in their positions for a sham. Hard 
to organize and to develop as it may be, 
try one—a school can run more smoothly 
and efficiently if “a part of the power is 
derived from the consent of the governed.” 


“YOURS ... for the Asking” 


THis IssuE of the Kentucky School Journal 
contains advertisers’ coupons that are ready 
to go to work for you the minute you drop 
them in the mail. The material you receive 
may suggest a lively stunt or program—or 


the key to. the puzzle of some teaching 
problem. A few pertinent offerings are 
listed in this column, but you will find other 
excellent material by looking: through the 
advertisements in every issue. 


16. Time telling is a Teaching Unit on the de- 
velopment of the watch. It is as fascinating 
to the teacher as to any youngster from the 
sixth grade up. Gives the story of Time with 
philosophical, sociological, scientific, and his- 
toric viewpoints. Shows pictorially the 
mechanics of a watch and how it works. 
Lends itself to a wide variety of assignments. 
Unit includes Teachers’ Manual, Wall Chart, 
and student folders. (Hamilton Watch Com- 
pany) 

. “Patchwork Girl” Posture Poster in colors and 
a Set of 6 Posture Posters “These Sitting 
Americans” in black and white. Designed for 
use in the classroom to assist teachers in main- 
taining helpful posture. (American Seating 
Company) 

. Black Magic. A 6-page comics unit contain- 
ing 38 pictures in which a boy who has to 
write a school composition on the “Romance 
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of Coal Mining” accompanies his father down 
to a modern mechanized coal mine to learn 
something of the romance of modern coal 
production. (Bituminous Coal Institute) 

. Teachers Guidebook — nutrition education 
source book for teachers. Emphasis on the 
elementary grade teachers. (General Mills) 

. The USA—Its Land, Its People, Its Industries. 
A 98-page reprint of a new article on the 
United States appearing in the current edi- 
tion of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 
Beautifully illustrated in both black and 
white, in full colors, and kodacrome. One 
copy to a teacher. 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
807 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the 
quantities indicated. 8c is enclosed for each item 
checked. 

16 17 18 19 20 
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Subject taught 





Name of School 





School address. 





Enrollment: Boys. 
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Consumer Education in Kentucky 


A RECENT suRVEY of the teaching of con- 
sumer education in Kentucky high schools 
reveals that consumer education has be- 
come a definite part of the secondary 
school curriculum. Sixty-seven per cent 
of the high schools taking part in this 
survey teach consumer education in some 
manner. Twelve per cent of the co-oper- 
ating schools report that consumer educa- 
tion is taught as a separate course in their 
curricula, All of the schools which report 
a separate course in consumer education 
list a special instructor for the course. 

The teaching of consumer education in 
the secondary schools of Kentucky is much 
more prevalent as correlated units or 
phases of other existing subject matter. 
The areas with which consumer education 
is related show a desirable spread over 
most of the subjects taught in Kentucky 
schools. This relationship is shown in the 
order of emphasis as follows: 


Social Studies 
Business Education 
Home Economics 
Mathematics 
Science 

Art 

Guidance 
Agriculture 


School authorities have shown approval 
of this correlation of subject material al- 
though they differ somewhat with respect 
to the degree of emphasis on consumer 
education in each subject-matter area. 
The units of consumer education most 
commonly correlated in existing subject- 
matter areas are given below in the order 
‘of their frequency: 


Money Management 
Credit 

Health 

Insurance 

Career Planning 


G. E. DAMON 





G. E. Damon was an associate of the 
Consumer Education Study, National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals, a 
department of the National Education 
Association, At present he is assistant 
professor of Business Education, Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley, Colo- 
rado. In this article, Mr. Damon reports 
on the practices of consumer education in 
the high schools of Kentucky. 











Shopping 

Standards and Labels 
Distribution 
Production 
Consumer Law 
Advertising 

Leisure Time 


The text units prepared by the Consumer 
Education Study covering this wide range 
of consumer education topics are consid- 
ered extremely valuable by the participat- 
ing schools. They are used as basic source 
material for both consumer courses and 
shorter consumer units, and are used as 
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contributory material in other existing 
courses of study. ,. Twenty per cent of the 
co-operating schools indicate their knowl- 
edge of the Consumer Education Study 
teaching units. 

An analysis of the data obtained from 
the study indicates that there may be a 
state of indecision on the part of school 
administrators about curricular organiza- 
tions for the teaching of consumer educa- 
tion. The question most often arising is: 
What shall be taught and what methods 
of curricular organization and of instruc- 
tion are likely to prove most effective? 

The Consumer Education Study would 
direct attention first to the booklet Con- 
sumer Education in Your School. This 
handbook for teachers and administrators 
is devoted wholly to the purpose of help- 
ing a school staff to plan such a program 
of consumer education and to put it into 
effect. An article entitled Bringing Con- 
sumer Education into Action, based upon 
this booklet, has recently been distributed 
to every high school in Kentucky. This is 
not an article about consumer education; 
rather, it is a plan of action by which a 
school staff can speedily analyze their 
needs and blueprint a sound working pro- 
gram of consumer education. 


Attention should next be focussed on 
the group of publications known as the 
Consumer Education Series—a sequence of 
teaching-learning units addressed directly 
to high school students.* In one sense, 
these units help teachers and administrators 
determine what shall be taught, for the 
very selection of certain topics and prob- 
lems as ceftters of instructional organization 
constitutes a definition as to what subject 


* No. 1, The Modern American Consumer; No. 
2, Learning to Use Advertising; No. 8, Time on 
Your Hands; No. 4, Investing in Yourself; No. 5, 
The Consumer and the Law; No. 6, Using Stand- 
ards and Labels; No. 7, Managing Your Money; 
No. 8, Buying Insurance; No. 9, Using Consumer 
Credit; No. 10, Investing in Your Health. Other 
units in preparation are: Effective Shopping, Dis- 
tribution, Production, and Frauds and the Con- 
sumer. 


is most important and how it may best 
be grouped for classroom purposes. The 
function of these units is to provide 
authentic and unbiased classroom ma- 
terials, tested for teachability, dedicated 
neither to the defense of any vested interest 
nor to the promotion of any specific pro- 
gram of social-economic reform. By im- 
partial explanation of issues and objective 
presentation of the facts, they aim to help 
young people to become more intelligent, 
more effective, and more conscientious 
consumers in the economic system in which 
they live. 

The Consumer Education Study believes 
that these teaching-learning units exemplify 
what school people seek when they are 
given sound theory and complain that they 
have nothing to use in carrying out the 
theory. Finally, the Study believes these 
units to be an essential part of the program 
of general education, which is promising 
liberation from the shackles of tradition 
that has caused and still eauses so much 
ineffectiveness in our schools. 


U. K. Building Named 
For Dean Taylor 


The University of Kentucky Education 
Building has been named the William S. 
Taylor Education Building in honor of 
Dr. Taylor, dean of the Education College 
for 26 years until his death in August. 
University trustees gave their unanimous 
approval to the renaming of the building. 
In recommending the action, President H. 
L. Donovan referred to Dean Taylor as 
“one of the nation’s most distinguished 
leaders in the field of education.” The 
building houses all offices and classrooms 
of the College of Education and the Uni- 
versity school. 


W. O. ANDERSON was recently elected 
as superintendent of the Bullitt County 
schools. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Of Human Relations Materials 


DuRING THE SUMMER SESSION of the Lex- 
ington city schools the teachers, with Dr. 
Rowland’s sponsorship, undertook as an 
extra project a study of the special prob- 
lems in human relations confronting boys 
and girls on all school age levels and of 
ways of helping them to understand and 
meet these successfully. 


Since sex instruction and _ intelligent 
guidance in boy-girl relationships is one 
insistent and particularly difficult phase of 
the human relations problem in the high 
school aged group, the library undertook to 
examine and evaluate pamphlet materials 
in this spot and to make a list of things 
currently available in this form which 
seemed of genuine worth in what we were 
trying to do. Such a list worked out in 
brief time is, of course, only a start but 
so far as it goes we believe it to be a 
sound one and submit it for the considera- 
tion of any teachers who may find it use- 


ful: 


FOR ADOLESCENT BOYS AND GIRLS 


Growing up in the World Today; for Boys and 
Girls in the Teens, by Emily V. Clapp. Massa- 
chusetts Society for Social Hygiene, 1145 Little 
Building, Boston 16, Mass. (1946), 29 pp., 25 
cents. 

Explains physical changes at puberty and dis- 
cusses sex relations and the reasons against unwise 
or illicit ones. 


Understanding Ourselves, by Helen Shacter. Mc- 
Knight & McKnight, Bloomington, II]. (1945), 
124 pp., 60 cents. 

While this booklet does not deal directly with 
sex, it is very good and helpful toward adolescent 
adjustment. 


Growing into Maturity, by Katharine B. Crisp. J. 
B. Lippincott, 227 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia 5, 
Pa. (1989), 88 pp., 40 cents. 

This is a handbook designed to accompany 
the author’s text, Be Healthy. The textbook is 
now out of print, but the handbook may still be 
obtained, and because of questions suggested for 
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SUSAN E. MILLER 
Librarian 
Henry Clay High School 
Lexington, Kentucky 


discussion it may be helpful to both student and 
teacher. 


Understanding Sex, by Lester A. Kirkendall. Sci- 
ence Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash Ave, 
Chicago 4, IIl., 48 pp., 25 cents. 

Excellent on the student level. 


Building Sex into Your Life, by Paul Popenoe. 
American Institute of Family Relations, 607 S. 
Hill St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. (1944), 23 pp. 
25 cents. 

Directed entirely to the high school aged boy. 
Discusses case histories in sex—the boy who fol- 
lowed the crowd, the promiscuous boy, the curious 
boy, etc—and shows the grief in each case. 
Frank, but good. and useful. 


From Boy to Man. American Social Hygiene 
Association (1944), 16 pp., 10 cents. 

This is an excellent booklet of straight, sane 
talk to boys about their own emotions and de- 
velopment and about the cause and helpful control 
of these. The best boy pamphlet we have found. 


Social Life for High School Girls and Boys, by 
Paul Popenoe. American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation (1941), 9 pp., 10 cents. 

Suggests ways to meet and mingle socially, 
co-ed wise. Points out shortcomings that may 
make functions a failure and sets up aims to be 
planned for. 


Petting, Wise or Otherwise? by Edwin L. Clarke. 
Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. (1938), 30 pp., 25 cents. 

This booklet is in the form of a discussion 
between a young married couple who serve as 
college chaperones and a doctor friend and his 
wife. The young chaperones bring up the ques- 
tions which arise from their charges on the sub- 
ject of petting, and the medical couple set forth 
the case against it. It is, perhaps, a bit sugary, 
but could easily be used as a basis for class dis- 
cussion or be read by individual boys and girk. 


Dating Do’s and Don’t’s for Girls. American 
Social Hygiene Association, 1 p., 5 cents, 
Five Do’s and a Don’t that make sense. 
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Dates and Dating, by Esther E. Sweeney. Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association (1941), 35 pp., 
25 cents. 

This is pleasing and wholesome. 
girls. 

Stepping Out, by Martha H. Clarke. Girls’ Friend- 
ly Society, U.S.A., 886 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. (1940), 40 pp., 30 cents. 

Has good discussion questions, tests for ma- 
turity, and a list of qualities which each sex likes 
to find in the other. It has a good book and 
pamplilet bibliography at the end. 


e 
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FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Sex Instruction in Public Schools, by Willard W. 
Beatty and others. American Social Hygiene 
Association (1986), 9 pp., 10 cents. 

Very practical; has itemized statements help- 
ful to schools or teachers considering beginning 
sex instruction. 


Integration of Sex Character Education with the 
Teaching of Biology, by Margaret S. Funk. 
American Social Hygiene Association (1938), 
5 pp., 10 cents. 

The suggested points of integration in this 
booklet are obvious but good. Gives desirable 
teacher qualifications that should be helpful for 
self examination. 


Education for Human Relations and Family Life 
on the Secondary School Level, 2nd ed., by 
the Advisory Committee on Social Hygiene 
Education for the New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. American Social 
Hygiene Association (1941), 24 pp., 10 cents. 
This is an excellent booklet listing topics and 

objectives for a four-year high school course, 

topics to be taught and courses in which they may 
be integrated. Most helpful as a guide, even 
though individual schools will diverge from it. 

Seems the most useful material of this kind we 

have found. 


Human Relations Education: a Program Develop- 
ing in the San Diego City Schools, a report by 
G. G. Wetherill, M.D. American Social Hy- 
giene Association (1946), 60 pp., 60 cents. 

Similar to the above. In addition it takes up 
six preparatory lessons given in the sixth grade 
and gives a sample lesson as taught to girls and 

a sample lesson as taught to boys. 


Your Mother’s Daughter, by Ruth Kimball Gard- 
iner. State Board of Health of Kentucky, 532 
W. Main St., Louisville, Ky. (1921), 5 pp., 
free, 

A mother teaches sex to her daughter. 
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SOME SOURCES OF PAMPHLET MATERIAL 

ON SEX INSTRUCTION & SOCIAL HYGIENE 

Association Press, 8347 Madison Ave., New York 
17; N.Y. 

Girls’ Friendly Society, U.S.A., 886 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 

American Social Hygiene Association, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N.Y. 

Massachusetts Society for Social Hygiene, Inc., 
1145 Little Building, Boston 16, Mass. 


Elementary Principals 
To Meet in Atlantic City 

In connection with the annual conven- 
tion of the American Association of School 
Administrators, February 25-March 2, the 
N.E.A. Department of Elementary School 
Principals will hold meetings as invited 
guests of the A.A.S.A. On Monday, Feb- 
ruary 27, the program will deal with 
“Characteristics of a Good Elementary 
School.” Dr. J. Conrad Seegers, dean, 
Teachers College, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa., will serve as chairman 
of the panel. 

The department will hold a banquet 
Monday evening and a breakfast on Tues- 
day morning. Dr. Clarence W. Cranford, 
pastor Calvary Baptist Church, Washing- 
ton, D.C., will be the guest speaker on 
Tuesday. A_ general program dealing 
with “Developing Child Responsibility in 
the Elementary School” will be held Tues- 
day afternoon. Dr. W. Linwood Chase, 
School of Education, Boston University, 
will be chairman of the panel. ~ 


JESSE D. LAY was recently elected as 
secretary-treasurer of the Upper Cumber- 
land Education Association to succeed 
James C. Eddleman. 


MATT SPARKMAN, formerly — superin- 
tendent of schools at Paintsville, is now 
Dean of Men at Murray State College. 


DON’T FORGET to observe American 
Education Week, November 6-12, 1949. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
e e e In Richmond, Kentucky 


THE History of public education in Rich- 
mond parallels the development of the 
. public school system in Kentucky. 


The period of what is actually called the 
Richmond City Schools covers from 1894 
to the present time; however, the educa- 
tional system in Richmond is 150 years old. 


Previous to 1894 the two major schools 
of Richmond were the Madison Male 
Academy and the Madison Female In- 
stitute. 


A special act of the General Assembly 
of Kentucky, approved May 8, 1890, made 
it possible to transfer the property of the 
Madison Male Academy to the city of 
Richmond. This action created the Rich- 
mond City School System. Authority was 
given Madison Common Pleas Court or the 
Madison Circuit Court to appoint five 
suitable persons as trustees of the Madison 
Academy, who should have power and 
authority to transfer the property to the 
district school. By that same act the mayor 
and the city council might cede to the 
district school the church’s interest. The 
master and wardens of the Richmond 
Lodge No. 25 might cede the lodge’s inter- 
est in the property to the city.1* 


In the early nineties the city erected a 
building on the lot‘at a cost of approxi- 
mately $22,000. The old academy records 
were stored in this building. This build- 
ing was used by the City of Richmond for 
school purposes until 1921 when it was 
destroyed by fire. The lot remained prac- 
tically vacant until 1940, when it was sold 
to the Commonwealth of Kentucky for 
the sum of $1,200.2 


The Madison Male Academy, later the 
Richmond School, seems to have gradually 
faded -into the Caldwell High School. 


* See page 24 for notes. 
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RUTH HAMMONS 





Miss Ruth Hammons received her B.S. de- 
gree from Eastern State College, Richmond, 
Kentucky, in 1939, and her M.A. from the 
same institution in 1949. 

She started her career as a- teacher in 
the school year of 1939-40, in the public 
schools of Knox County, Kentucky. 

After teaching in the Knox County 
Schools three years, Miss Hammons came 
to Madison County as an elementary school 
principal, Since the year 1946-47, she has 
been teaching in the Richmond City schools. 











By this time interest in public education 
had grown to the point where private 
schools were on the decline in the state. 
Accordingly interest in the Madison Fe- 
male Institute gradually declined. People 
in Richmond began to wonder what use 
might be made of the Madison Female 
Institute property. 

Perhaps the first official mention of the 
city’s acquiring the Madison Female In- 
stitute property was made June 2, 1919, 
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in an extended discussion concerning this 
matter.? 

The City Board of Education, the Coun- 
ty Board of Education, the Trustees of 
the Madison Institute, and a representa- 
tive of Eastern Kentucky State Normal 
School met at the State Bank and Trust 
Company at 3:00 p.m., June 14, 1919, to 
discuss the proposed deal, but no decision 
was reached in the matter.. At another 
meeting held on July 5, 1919, it was agreed 
to lease the Madison Institute property to 
the Richmond City Board of Education 
for ninety-nine years. This lease was good 
on two conditions only: (1) The property 
was to be used for educational purposes 
only, which included the maintenance of 
a first class high school; (2) it was agreed 
that the school would be accessible to 
Madison County white high school pupils 
“upon such terms and conditions as may 
be fair and reasonable.”4 


The acquiring of this lease is probably 
the most significant event in the history of 
the Richmond City Schools because it led 
to the consolidation of educational interests 
in the city. John Noland, chairman of 
the Richmond City Board of Education in 
1919, was largely responsible for this 
transaction.® 


The high school department, being held 
at the Caldwell High School, was moved 
to the Madison Institute building in Sep- 
tember, 1919.6 

The Caldwell building was totally de- 
stroyed by fire in the late winter of 1921.7 
Immediately following the fire, a bond 
issue of $80,000 was floated for the pur- 
pose of erecting a new school building on 
the Madison Institute property. 


The present city school building for 
white pupils was completed in 1928 at a 
cost of about $250,000. It has thirty-one 
classrooms, one music room, a_ science 
laboratory, three rooms devoted to do- 
mestic science and manual training, a large 
cafeteria, a library, an auditorium with a 
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seating capacity of about 900, a gym- 
nasium, and two office rooms.® 

The early school system for Negroes in 
Richmond started in churches. The year 
of 1898 has been given for the centraliza- 
tion of the system, by the erection of part 
of the present building. The first part of 
the building contained eight rooms with 
very limited playground and_ teaching 
equipment. In the year 1918 the building 
was enlarged. The next edition was in 
1928. The present gymnasium, a WPA 
project, was added in the year 1939.9 The 
Richmond Negro school now has a plant 
which ranks among the best in the state. 
It has seventeen teachers and enrolls about 
six hundred pupils. 

In 1894 the property of the Richmond 
City Schools was valued at $30,350.19 To- 
day the property of the Richmond City 
Schools is valued at half of a million 
dollars,11 

The following people have served the 
Richmond City Schools as superintendents: 
J. D. Clark (1894-1901), H. H. Brock 
(1901-1907), T. J. Coates (1907-1911), D. 
W. Bridges (1911-1919), J. H. Payne (1919- 
1923), L. G. Wesley (1923-1924), J. H. 
Payne (1924-1927), W. F. O’Donnell 
(1927-1941), and A. L. Lassiter from 1941 


until the present time.!? 


Manual Arts was introduced into the 
Richmond City Schools in the year 1910 
by John A. Kunkel, who served the de- 
partment for thirty-two years.13 In recent 
years this department has expanded into 
an excellent department of Industrial Arts, 
which includes woodwork and auto me- 
chanics. 


In 1943 a study was made of the ele- 
mentary pupils “for the purpose of trying 
to find out some of the possible causes of 
the high percentage of retained and re- 
tarded students that prevailed at that 
time.”!4 


The study revealed that the main cause 
of the high percentage of retained and re- 
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tarded pupils was “that the teachers were 
trying to put all the students through the 
elementary school in the same length of 
time”; consequently the slower pupils 
could not complete the year’s work in the 
prescribed grade.15 

In the year 1943-1944, a plan for group- 
ing the pupils was introduced. This plan 
is known as the “Eleven Months Plan for 
the Slow Moving Group of Children.”1¢ 

There are four distinct features of this 
plan: 


1. “The extension of the work of the 
slow group over a period of eleven school 
months, whereas, the work of the other 
group extends over only ten school months.” 


2. There is complete flexibility in pro- 
gressing from one group to another. 


8. There is an opportunity for indi- 
vidual instruction. 


4. Last of all there are adjustments of 
instructional techniques and methods for 
the slow group.17 


In this plan of procedure the beginners 
are not divided until the end of the first 
five-week period.1§ 

This plan of instruction has proved very 
satisfactory in the six years during which 
it has been in progress. 

A tentative plan is under way to enrich 
the present curriculum. This plan may be 
put into effect within the next four years 
to operate as follows: Every third summer 
the teacher would be asked to spend three 
months, or one month every summer for 
three summers, in one of three ways: 


1. Attend a workshop or summer school 
at some college or university. In this way 
the teacher would become aware of latest 
trends in the educational field. 


2. Make an educational tour of a part 
of the country in which the teacher is 
interested or about which she is teaching 
in her specific grade. 
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8. Work in some other type of business, 
such as an insurance agency, a bank, ora 
large department store. The employer in 
a firm of this type could not afford to pay 
the teacher, a beginner, the same salary as 
regular employees; therefore, it would be 
necessary for the Board of Education to 
supplement the salary of the teacher. By 
getting some experience in a business of 
this type the teacher would widen her 
views and therefore be better qualified to 
fulfill her duty as an educational leader 
in the community.!9 


This plan might prove popular among 
many teachers because it would provide 
an experience quite different from any- 
thing they had done before. 


NOTES 


Acts of General er i ie 
Co., ~—, Kentucky, 


* Kentuc 
State Journa 


* Court Deeds, "No. 122. 
a Board of Sian Minute Book. 


wea Howard Payne, Bulletin and Course of 
St iu of the Richmond City Schools, or 


“City, Board of Education Minute Book. 


% A. L. Lassiter, Interview. 

" City Board of Education Minute Book. 

*® Kunkel Manual Training Scrapbook. 

* Mabel W. Jennings, “The Richmond, Ken- 
tucky, Plan Yor Providing for Pupil Differences,” 
Kentucky Education Association Journal; Volume 
26 oo aaa 1947 ) 80- 33. 

* Ibid ® Ibid. * Ibid. * Ibid. 


%A LL. Lassiter, Interview. 


UBEA Studies Supervisory 
Problems and Practices 


A study of supervisory problems and 
practices in business education is nearing 
completion, and findings will be published 
in an early issue of The National Business 
Education Quarterly. Dr. Jessie Graham, 
supervisor of business education, Los 
Angeles City Schools, is directing the study 
which is being conducted by the Ad- 
ministrators’ Division and the Research 
Foundation of the United Business Educa- 
tion Association of the N.E.A. 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN again reaffirmed his insistence on the passage of federal aid 
to education legislation by the 81st Congress when Dr. A. D. Holt, right, president of 
the National Education Association, and Dr. Willard E. Givens, NEA executive sec- 
retary, conferred with him at the White House on September 12. 


The NEA officials gave to President Truman an engrossed copy of the resolu- 
tion adopted by the NEA Representative Assembly at Boston which expressed ap- 
preciation to him for his leadership in behalf of federal aid to education. 





A.A.S.A. Convention In Atlantic City 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt has accepted the in- 
vitation of John L. Bracken, superintendent of 
schools, Clayton, Mo., and president of the 
American Association of School Administrators, 
to address the annual A.A.S.A. convention in 
Atlantic City, February 25-March 2. 

Other general session speakers who have ac- 
cepted invitations include: Senator Wayne Morse 
of Oregon; Senator Margaret Chase Smith of 
Maine: John H. Furbay, director of Air World 
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Education; and Branch Rickey, president of the 
Brooklyn Baseball Club. Entertainment will in- 
clude the Westinghouse Male Chorus and the 
Jubilee Singers. 

J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, will receive the American 
Education Award for 1950, presented annually 
during the A.A.S.A. convention by the Associated 
Exhibitors of N.E.A. 
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y, TO THE SCHOOL PEOPLE OF KENTUCKY 


=_ ARE TWO AMENDMENTS to be voted on November 8 which are 
of great interest to the school people of Kentucky. No. 1, dealing directly 
with school affairs, would liberalize the provision for distributing state 
school funds on other than a per capita basis. No. 2, would liberalize 
the Constitutional Salary Limit. We hope that in your activity in 
promoting one amendment, you will not forget the other. 


It is highly important to the future of Kentucky’s school program 
that the salary limit be raised. So long as it exists at its present figure, 
its depressing effect will be felt all along the salary scale. If the top 
salaries that can be paid are low, other salaries will be lower still. 


We think the present salary limit damages our educational system, 
contributes to the high turn-over in personnel, limits the effectiveness 
of our teacher training program, discourages young people from enter- 
ing the profession, and works to the general disadvantage of Kentucky 
youth. 


Sa, on November 8, let us pass the school amendment which will 
put a floor under opportunity and the salary amendment which will 
raise the present ceiling on opportunity. 


(Signed) Boswexxt B. Hopcxin, Frankfort, Ky. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Joun Frep Wiiuiams, Ashland, Ky. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1944-48 


Henry CHAMBERS, Paducah, Ky. 
President, Kentucky Education Association 
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A STRING 
AROUND 
YOUR FINGER 


You Kentucky Epucators don’t have to be sold on 
the need for revision of the salary-limit section of the 


Constitution. 
You understand the effects of the limitation. 
You see it reflected in Kentucky’s school system. 
You know that it operates to discourage teachers. 


You know that, in spite of all your efforts, all your determination, all your 
ability—you can’t bring the school system to the standards you want as long 


as the salary ceiling presses down on it. 
So we're not trying to sell you. 


We're just trying to tie a string around your finger to remind you! 


DON'T FORGET TO VOTE NOV. 8 


KENTUCKY HEALTH, WELFARE AND SALARY LIMIT AMENDMENT COMMITTEE 


227 So. Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 
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A REPORT 
Of the New Hampshire Conference 


Wuart ake the responsibilities and the op- 
portunities of our organized profession for 
the in-service growth of its members? The 
National Conference on the Professional 
Growth of Teachers In-Service sought the 
answers to this question. 


The conference was sponsored by the 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards of the National Edu- 
cation Association and was conducted on 
the campus of the University of New 
Hampshire at Durham, June 29 through 
July 2, 1949. 


This commission was set up in 1946 for 
the purpose of establishing high standards 
in the selection, preparation, admission, 
practice, and in-service growth of those 
who enter teaching. It has held four na- 
tional conferences. Each one has been 
the voice of the organized profession giving 
group judgment on some problem of 
teacher education and professional stand- 
ards. The findings are published in book 
fornt. 


The four hundred ninety-seven invited 
participants at the Durham Conference 
came from every state in the Union and 
eight foreign countries. The twenty foreign 
educators were from Mexico, Ecuador, 
Uruguay, Austria, Germany, Japan, Philip- 
pine Islands, and New Zealand. (It is re- 
grettable that Kentucky had only one 
representative in attendance, and had she 
not gone at her own expense Kentucky 
would have been the only state in the 
Union not represented. ) 


The detailed planning and the organiza- 
tion of the conference, under the capable 
direction of Dr. Ralph McDonald, execu- 
tive secretary of the commission, marked 
a high step in the profession. The twenty- 
seven study groups, each having repre- 
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MRS. BEULAH L. FONTAINE 


Teacher, Prestonia School 
Jefferson County, Kentucky 


sentatives from all levels of instruction, 
considered four phases of in-service 
growth: 


1. Co-operative planning for in-service 
growth. 


Significant 
growth. 


Significant areas of personal and 
group growth. 


areas of professional 


4. Resources for in-service education. 


The agenda to guide these study groups 
were developed by a special committee 
composed of persons with wide experience 
in local and state-wide in-service education 
programs for teachers. The purpose of 
the committee was to. outline a workable 
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approach to the major problems related 
to the dynamics of growth in service. 
Each study group devoted a total of 
eighteen hours deliberation and discussion 
to the specific phases assigned to the re- 
spective groups. The recorder of each 


' group then submitted a six-hundred-word 


summary of the group thinking. These 
summaries made up the Preliminary Re- 
port which was distributed to the par- 
ticipants at the concluding general session. 
These recorders will elaborate on the con- 
clusions reached by their respective groups 
in chapters which will make up The Teach- 
ing Profession Grows in Service, which is 
expected to be off the press in the late fall. 
This publication will be distributed by 
the commission to teacher education in- 
stitutions, state departments of education, 
state associations, school boards, and to 
the participants, to be used as a guide for 
in-service programs throughout the pro- 
fession. 

Partial List of Recommendations from 
the report: 


1. That every school and state develop 
a plan for an on-going in-service program 
appropriate for the particular situation. 

2. That time be provided in every 
school and state program for in-service 
activities. 


3. That any group attempting to 
identify and formulate problems study and 
practice the technics and methods of co- 
operative group processes. 

4. Each school should co-operatively 
evaluate itself to determine the extent to 
which improvement in democratic prac- 
tice is needed. 

5. Boards of education, administrators, 
and teachers should co-operatively conduct 
a similar study of the school system. 

6. Boards of education should furnish 
resources and opportunities for in-service 
experience in group dynamics. 

7. State and local associations should 
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sponsor workshops and institutes and send 
their field workers to laboratories for 
special study. 

8. On the undergraduate and graduate 
levels teacher education institutes should 
include courses in group dynamics. 


9. Released time should be given to 
work on curriculum changes which will 
bring about improved school practices. 


10. Financial aid to those of the per- 
sonnel who attend distant professional con- 
ferences, the result of which will be re- 
flected in the school program. 


11. Schools of education can extend 
their services through understanding the 
needs of those served and in adapting 
methods and courses to meet the problems 
of those in service. 


12. State departments of education 
should be urged to include items in their 
budgets to provide more adequate financ- 
ing of workshops, conferences, and similar 
meetings. 


13. State departments should recognize 
and encourage efforts of local school dis- 
tricts in extending the school year to in- 
clude pre-school and post-school con- 
ference time. 


14. State financial aid programs should 
relate certification to salary, recognizing 
those teachers who continue professional 
training to improve their teaching. 


15. State certification regulations should 
impose minimum requirements for school 
administrators which will guarantee spe- 
cialized training for their particular ad- 
ministrative positions. 


16. That a special effort be made to 
give governing boards and citizens a back- 
ground and proper appreciation of the im- 
portance of a modern, in-service educa- 
tion program. 


17. In any program -for in-service 
growth, group processes should be utilized 
whenever possible. 
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KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q I have saved about $20,000 and my retire- 


ment allowance is $860. I am 70. How 
long should I plan for, so as not to use 
all my savings? Suggest investment. 

. Your life expectancy at 70 is 14.4 years, 
and at 84 it will be 7.49 years. It is 
possible that your assets of $20,000 are 
already well invested. Consult your banker 
or broker. If not, you might put $9,000 
in “E” bonds and $11,000 in “G” bonds. 
Use your annuity and $500 of the “G” 
bonds each year plus interest on the re- 
maining part of the “G” bonds, If you 
do this, at the end of 10 years you will 
have had about $1,500 per year; and 
assets of $18,000 left. Reinvest $9,000 
in “E” bonds and $9,000 in “G” bonds, 
using annuity and $750 of “G” bonds each 
year, if needed. At the end of the second 
ten-year period you will have $13,500 
left after using $1,500 per year for 20 
years. In an emergency, use more of 
the “G” bonds. 


. I have been teaching since 1935, but I 
have no Retirement Certificate. Please 
send me one. 

. You have never filed an enrollment Form 
A-l. Get one at your Superintendent’s 
Office—complete and file with him. 


. I have lost my Retirement Certificate. 
How do I get another? 
. File Form MC-1. 


. I refused membership in 1940. 


I am 36 
years old. Is it to my advantage to come 
into membership now? Do I pay ar- 
rearages from 1940 to date? 

. It is to your advantage to come into 
membership. File Form A-2 with your 
Superintendent. You will be eligible to 
retire at age 60 and if you continue to 
age 70, you will be eligible to receive 
the maximum retirement allowance under 
the present law. 

You cannot pay contributions for the 
years 1940 to date of membership. 


. I have been absent three years on account 
of illness in my family. How many more 
years may I be absent and retain my 
service credit? 

. Three more scholastic years and until the 
opening of school on the fourth year; 
1958-54. 


6. Q. 


I quit teaching in 1945 and withdrew my 
account, but returned to teaching in 1947. 
48. I want to reinstate my account and 
service credit. How much money should 
I send? 


. You have waited too long to reinstate, 


You should have done so within a semester 
after you retumed to teaching. You enter 
as a new teacher and membership js 
required in such cases. 


. I began teaching in 1942-43 and have 


paid dues since the beginning. My 
Superintendent says I must have a retire- 
ment number before I can receive my 
salary check for September. Please rush 
number to me. 


. You have no number because you have 


not filed an enrollment form. File Form 
A-2 with your Superintendent. You should 
have filed it in 1942. 


. I have paid retirement dues since 1945, 


but my Superintendent says I have no 
retirement number. What has become of 
all the money taken from my salary? 


. We have an account for you and interest 


. Iam a “veteran” teacher. 


has been added each month and com- 
pounded on July 1, each year. File Form 
A-2 so you can receive a number. 

Do I have to 
have a retirement number? 


. If you are required to have a_ teacher’ 


. File Form A-1. 


certificate, yes. 


. I have been teaching as an emergency 


teacher for five years. I thought I was 
being “cut” each month for retirement, 
but find I was not. What should I do? 
You should have filed it 
when you began teaching in 1944, 


. I was on leave of absence in 1947-48. 


I now want to pay my retirement for 
that year. How much is it? 


. Contributions must be paid during the 


. You may be absent 6 years. 


. I am an exchange teacher. 


year for which one desires credit. 


. I have taught 27 years in Kentucky, and 


am elected to teach in Tennessee now. 
Can I pay my dues to Kentucky and teach 
in Tennessee? How long can I be absent? 
You cannot 
pay for the years absent. 


What do | 
do about my retirement? 
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A. Pay your retirement contribution on your 
last salary in Kentucky direct to the 
Retirement System by check or money 
order. If it is inconvenient due to foreign 
exchange, pay it during vacation while in 
U.S.A. 


14. @. I am working for the state in another 
capacity for four years. How can I handle 
my payments for retirement? 

A. Ask your Board of Education for leave of 
absence, or for a resolution “lending” you 
to do a special service for the State of 
Kentucky and have them send the Retire- 
ment Office a copy of same. Pay your 
retirement contribution direct. 


J. I have never taught in Kentucky, but I 
have 20 years of service credit in an 
adjoining state. How much of my service 
credit can I transfer to Kentucky? 

A. See if you are entitled to deferred retire- 
ment in your own state, and act in time 
to protect your rights there. This will 
not prevent the transfer of service to Ken- 
tucky. You can transfer 8 years of prior 
service and 8 years of subsequent service, 
16 years in all. 


I have just retired and will receive $860 
per year. Is this subject to State, Federal, 
and Ad valorem tax? 

. Not subject to State Income, Ad valorem 
or municipal Tax (KRS 161.700). Subject 
to Federal Income Tax. Take credit on 
Federal Income Tax return for what you 
have paid for retirement ($750). Also note 
your age gives you a double exemption. 


Book Exchange 


When ‘you clean out that old storeroom or are 
ready to replace books in your library, give a 
thought to the libraries and schools all over the 
world that have been destroyed and devastated 
by war. 

Rehabilitation of these libraries is a concrete 
contribution we can make to world understanding 
and the peace which will result from such under- 
standing... Some may want to establish an ex- 
change with foreign libraries; others may send 
books as. gifts. 

The United States Book Exchange, successor 
to the American Book Center for War-Devastated 
Libraries, is the agency now equipped to super- 
vise this activity. Shipments, which must be 
prepaid, or inquiries should be addressed to The 
United States Book Exchange, Room 800, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Time Marches to the Schools 


EverRYONE concerned with public education will 
be interested in a new motion picture—The Fight 
for Better Schools—which is being released to 
theaters over the country today by the March 
of Time. 

The picture is based on the premise that 
because public schools are the very heart of 
democracy, there is a greater need for sound 
education today than ever before. March of 
Time officials have stated that only “Through 
broad education can we develop the wise and 
informed citizenry we must have to meet the 
challenges facing our country.” 

Ant 18-minute film, the March of Time feature, 
is an outstanding example of effective educational 
interpretation. It tells the story of how one 
community—Arlington County, Virginia—is im- 
proving its public schools. The film traces the 
action which began with a small group of dis- 
satisfied parents and led to the state legislature. 
The few minutes of showing time actually repre- 
sent over two years of work and action by the 
Arlington citizens. 


Other sections of the film show the recently 
formed National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, which is headed by Roy Larsen, 
who is also president of the March of Time or- 
ganization. Educational progress in Arkansas, 
Delaware, Long Island, and elsewhere is illus- 
trated. 


“The Fight for Better Schools is one of the 
most important films we have made in a long 
time,” is the opinion of the March of Time ed- 
itors. School officials and officers of state and 
local education associations may obtain an early 
showing of the film and assist in its promotion. 
Contact your local theater served by the Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox Film Corporation. Urge the 
manager to show this film. 2 


A bill sponsored by Senator Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey of Minnesota would provide federal funds 
for school construction. 

While no figures are specified in the measure 
the sub-committee of which Mr. Humphrey is 
chairman, recommended that the bill be backed 
up with an appropriation measure to provide from 
$100,000,000 to $150,000,000 for the current 
fiscal year to get the program started. 

“The subcommittee believes, however, that 
federal assistance of at least $500,000,000 a year 
for six or eight years would be necessary in order 
to meet satisfactorily the construction require- 
ments of elementary and secondary schools,” the 
subcommittee’s report said. 
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* Indicates that N.E.A. dues have been pledged or paid at press time 


Superintendent 
pe ri Walker 
M. Slusher 
ad O. Anderson 


...James A. Cawood 
So 1 Sea SS. F. N. McWhorter 
‘George Alice Motley 

Henry Chambers 
H. C. Smith 


Superintendent 








Independent District Superintendent 
JACKSON Clyde Davidson 
* LANCASTER... ee J. W.. Gregory 
a Ted C. Gilbert 
* MIDDLESBORO.................-.--- R. Gase Thomasson 
Mipway O. B. Wilder 
* VERSAILLES George Yates 














President 

Luther T. Goheen 
Donald R. Estes 
A. A. Page 


Schools and Colleges 
Masonic HoME SCHOOL 
ONEDA INSTITUTE 
PIREVEAE GOLLEGE. <.2:.....c.<c0i0-s00ccccs 
LOUISVILLE: 


Henry T. Toker 
Cote T. Ta 

H. M. Wesley 

oi ooo aT G. W. Campbell 

ci ee ee J. Marvin Glenn 

CS Es Ee een cena: R. G. Eversole 


*Albert S. Brandeis School 

Mrs. Virginia H. Franklyn 
*Jol’an B. McFerran School Elise Weibel 
*James Russell Lowell School..Ada G. Bache 
*Parkway School....Mrs. Virginia H. Franklyn 
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The official pledges of 100 per cent enrollment in the Affiliated Dis- 
tricts and the State Association for 1949-50 have been received for 
the following Counties and Independent Districts at press time: 


* Indicates N.E.A. Pledge 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Counties Independent Districts 
Ballard * Marion Mayfield 
Caldwell 


SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
* Daviess *McLean Owensboro 


THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 


* Barren *Central City Glasgow 


FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
*Bullitt Marion Meade Lebanon Junction 


FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Henry Shelby Eminence 
Jefferson Shelbyville 
Masonic Home School 
Louisville Schools: 
Alex Barret Jr. High 
Henry Cla 
Gavin te. 
*DuPont Manual 
Eastern Jr. High 
*Emerson 
Emmet Field 
Nannie L. Frayser 


— KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Coun Independent Districts 


*Campbell *Kenton Owen Augusta *Fort Thomas 
Gallatin 


* Hickman * Trigg 


*Union 


Simpson Warren Scottsville 


Louisville Schools: 
John Heywood 
*Jas. R. Lowell 
*John D. McFerran 
*Parkway Elementary 
*Portland 
Theodore Roosevelt 
F, T. Salisbury 
*Shawnee Elementary 
Isaac Shelby 
George Tingley 
Western Jr. High 


*Oldham 


*Williamstown 


(See page 84) 
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THE NEW GEOGRAPHY 


I hold the unconquerable belief that Science and Peace will triumph over Ignorance and 


War, that Nations will come together, not to destroy but to construct, and that the future 


belongs to those who accomplish most for humanity.—Pasteur. 


The old geography stands condemned before 
It has of- 
fered them only the dry husks of the sub- 


the tribunal of American youth. 


ject, disregarding all its vital, stimulating 


features. 


Youth is thrilled to catch the heart-throb 
of human relations in a world where varying 
peoples, facing varied environments, seek the 


common goal of a better life. 


Young folk of today live in a world which 
the radio girdles in a second and which the 
airplane spans at unbelievable speed. No 
wonder they are keen to receive the message 
of the New Geography for it tells of our 


world today whose lands are drawing closer 


and closer together as the contributions of 


science increase. 


The New Geography dares to substitute 
sympathetic understandings for sectional and 
national prejudices. Indeed, we have now 
but one choice—we must be from now on 
either friendly neighbors or next-door en- 


emies. 


The New Geography restores interest and 
beauty to a field made lifeless by technicians. 
It envisages man in his work, play, ambi- 
tions, limitations, and in his attempts to help 
other men. It treats unhurriedly that broad 
field of human endeavor in its relation to the 


natural environment, which is Geography. 


The STULL-HATCH series present this New Geography in a colorful series with inter- 
esting and challenging pictures, a lively style, and an optimistic viewpoint throughout. 


ALLYN and BACON 


2231 South Park Way 


Chicago 16, Illinois 


Paul B. Price, Representative @ 154 Louisiana Avenue, Lexington 18, Ky. 
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K.E.A. and N.E.A. Pledge List—November 1949 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
* Pulaski Somerset 
UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Bell * Harlan Corbin London 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Hazard 


CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Laurel *Middlesboro 


Counties 
*Boyle 
*Fayette 
*Franklin 

Garrard 


Nicholas 
Powell 
* Robertson 


Harrison 
* Madison 
* Montgomery 


Independent Districts 
Brodhead 
Carlisle 
Cynthiana 

*Lancaster 


Ravenna 

*Richmond 

* Versailles 

Faculty, Eastern Teachers College 


Mt. Vernon 
EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties 
Bath Fleming 
*Carter * Mason 
Elliott 


*Pike 
Rowan 


Independent Districts 
Pikeville 
Pikeville College 





Attendance Officers to Meet 

A state-wide conference of school at- 
tendance officers will be held at the Seel- 
bach Hotel on November 15-17 under the 
direction of C. T. Ward, Director of Census 
and Attendance, of the State Department 
of Education. The conference theme will 
be, “Finding New Ways of Improving 
School Attendance.” 

Special topics for discussion are: Social 
Case Study, Unadjusted Children, Mental 
Hygiene, and Co-operation with Welfare 
Agencies. 

The principal speakers for the conference 
include Miss Mildred Sikkema, executive 
secretary of the National Association of 
School Social Workers, and Mr. Ray 
Graham, Director of Education of Excep- 
tional Children, for the state of Illinois. 
The first session will open at 9:30 a.m. on 
Tuesday, November 15, and the conference 
will close at noon on Thursday, November 
17. 


The National Guard is the largest in 
peacetime history, numbering 360,000 men 
in August of this year. 


c4 


JOHN YORK has resigned as superintend- 
ent of the Boyd County schools to accept 
the superintendency at Pikeville, Kentucky. 
Floyd Hall is the new superintendent of 
the Boyd County Schools. 


THE NEW SUPERINTENDENT of the 
Cave City schools is Kenneth B. Sidwell. 


THE DATES for the 1950 K.E.A. Con- 
vention in Louisville are April 12, 13, and 
14. 


The officers of the State Future Teachers 
of America for the present year are Miss 
Mary Jane White, University of Kentucky, 
president, and Miss Ruby Yocum, Berea 
College, secretary-treasurer. 


Medical education in the coming year 
will cost $61,000,000, but receipts from 
tuition will total only about $14,000,000. 
Remainder of the cost will be borne by 
private contributions and government 


funds. 
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W Give Chanks, ew, 


for teachers, their sacrifices, their loyalty, 
their patience, their inspiration down 
through the years. They have done much 
to make life richer since the days of our 


Pilgrim forefathers. The future to a great 


extent will continue to depend on them. 


The STANDARD PRINTING Co. 


INCORPORATED 


of LOUISVILLE 














There is nothing like a good story to make 
children eager to learn how to read 


Betts Basic Readers 
The Language Arts Series 


Betts and Welch 


You as a teacher know how important it is to 
introduce reading and other language skills in 
contexts highly charged with meaning and in- Story Books ® Study Books 
terest. You know, too, the importance to a Gate Biche 
child of meeting with success every step of the 
way. BETTS BASIC READERS provide for 
both these factors. . 

Over one hundred top-notch juvenile authors A 
from all over the United States have con- merican 
tributed to the BETTS BASIC READERS. The 
variety of selections, the language rhythms, the Book 
sparkling humor—these are but a few of the 
BETTS features which make the reading period 
the most popular period of the day. Control Company 
of language structure as well as vocabulary 
ensures a gradual approach to reading and an 300 Pike Street 
easy transition from one stage to the next. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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ANNOUNCING 


The Annual Southeastern 
Regional Conference 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
December 28-29, 1949 


. The annual Southeastern Regional Con- 
ference, sponsored by the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the N.E.A., will be 
held in White Sulphur Springs, West Vir- 
ginia, in the Greenbrier Hotel, on De- 
cember 28-29, 1949. The conference is be- 
ing planned by Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett of 
Lexington, Kentucky, the Southeastern 
Regional Director of the N.E.A. Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. The theme 
for the conference will be “Unity in Di- 
versity—The Design for Our Profession.” 

Registration will begin at 9:00 a.m. Wed- 
nesday, December 28. The program will 
consist of the roll call of states; introduc- 
tion of state department presidents and 
advisory council members, report of N.E.A. 





THIS : 
TEACHER ~)\), | 
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tive group of Art mediums —_‘ ‘S\\'! 4 = 

for student and profession-_-@——~ ye “yy 

al use. For Art in Schools, f 

in the Home or in your . J 
é 


Club. 


None compares to.... 


PRANG Textile COLORS 


FOR FABRICS 


DEK-ALL COLORS 


For Glass, China, Metal, Pottery, etc. 
Visit our art department, let our Art 
Director demonstrate their many 
uses. Consult her about School and 
Workshop Programs. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO. 


INCORPORATED 
117-125 S. Fourth St. Louisville 
128 W. Short Lexington 
351 Fredrica St., Owensboro 
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Tel. 3372 











activities, such as, the Sixth Classroom 
Teachers National Conference, N.E.A. In- 
stitute of Organization Leadership, Over- 
seas Teachers Visit, and the Victory Ac- 
tion Program. 

On Thursday morning, December 29, 
a breakfast for state presidents and ad- 
visory council members is being planned. 
The remainder of the conference will 
be devoted to discussion groups to con- 
sider problems confronting the profession. 
An organization clinic will be held to dis- 
cuss local association problems, includ- 
ing such topics as affiliation with the 
state and national associations, local re- 
sponsibilities in regard to unified dues, 
evaluation of the local association, and 
democratic participation in school admin- 
istration. The program will include ad- 
dresses by Philip Wardner, president, and 
Hilda Maehling, executive secretary, N.E.A. 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 

Since this conference is designed for the 
training of local leaders, it is hoped that 
every district in Kentucky will send repre- 
sentatives and that local leaders will avail 
themselves of the opportunity to partici- 
pate. 

States included in the Southeastern 
Region are: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. 


ELBOW BENDING often leads straight 
to traffic accidents, according to the 1949 | 
edition of the National Safety Council’ 
statistical yearbook, Accident Facts. 

One out of every six drivers involved in 
fatal motor vehicle accidents during 1948 
had been drinking, accident reports 
showed. One out of every four adult 
pedestrians killed in last year’s motor 
vehicle accidents had been drinking, too. 

The yearbook also shows that one out 
of every eight drivers violating traffic laws 
was driving while under the influence of 
alcohol. 
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- PPeared in Time Magazine, March 28, 1949 


That is why American Seating Company is running 
ree 4 these full-page messages in Time Magazine, as 
tern ie : part of a continuing campaign for better schools. 
rgia, r /% They point out that investments in education are 
ne investments in the future of our nation. 
er ae & ; That this campaign is winning public recognition 
an a = Mi is becoming more and more evident. If it serves; 
5 even to a small degree, to ease the way for educators 
and educational institutions to do their work bet- 
ter, it will have justified our efforts. 
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OKS 


THE NATION'S 
BASIC READERS 


e Child Experience Stories 
e Integrated Textfilms 
@ The Practical Rebus 
e@ The Triple Teaching Plan 


@ Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 


e@ Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils , 


Write for Information Today 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 











Youthful Ambassadors 

Students trudging off to school cach 
morning do not look like ambassadors. Yet 
a number of their school activities are 
shaping the attitudes of future world 
citizens toward the United States. Through 
their membership in the Junior Red Cross, 
students send stories and pictures of how 
America lives to children in all parts of 
the world. 

This straightforward exchange of facts 
and ideas, acknowledged by educators as 
basic to world understanding, is carried 
on as regular classwork. The mechanics 
and shipping are handled by the Junior 
Red Cross. 

The annual Junior Red Cross enrollment 
campaign is held November 1-15. In ele- 
mentary and secondary schools boys and 
girls enroll for service to others both at 
home and abroad. 

Last year 2,500 American schools pre- 
pared albums about their home, school, 
and community life for shipment to schools 
abroad. Nearly 5,000 American student 
paintings, designed to mirror everyday life 
in this country, are being exhibited in 
schools in 15 nations of Europe, the Mid- 
dle East, South America, and Asia. 


Another expression of American student 
friendship designed to entertain and in- 
form the youthful citizens of other coun- 
tries, is an album of recorded American 
school music. One thousand of these 
albums will be heard for the first time this 
year in schools overseas. 

But the most effective work being done 
by this young American diplomatic corps, 
according to Junior Red Cross officials, is 
sending gifts overseas from their National 
Children’s Fund. More than $6,000,000 
worth of school and health supplies have 
been senf during the postwar period. The 
warm reception given them is evident in 
the steady stream of more than 300 thank- 
you letters received daily by the 19,414.000 
Junior Red Cross members in this country. 
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BY 
SPALDING 
AND 
MONTAGUE 


WORLD BOOK 
COMPANY 


ALCOHOL 
and Human Atfairs 


A high-school textbook for alcohol education 
written by a well-known educator and a medical 
specialist. 


“. .. interesting and enlightening treatment . . . restrained 
and temperate in its discussion of the social, medical, and 
legal considerations involved.”— Bulletin of the National 


Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


226 PRAPREE AVENUE, CHILCAGO 16 
SHOCKLEY LOCKRIDGE, STATE REPRESENTATIVE 














Incorporaled 


Stationers x Engravers * Jewelers 


DZhousrvdle 2,§ Ka Y 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLASS RINGS 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 


DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


Class rings so intimately reflect personality, that it is of first impor- 
tance to place your order with a house that has built a solid reputation 
for the high quality of its products. 
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Publishing Corporation 


Oklahomea City —Chattanooga 





TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 
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More than 94 per cent of families in 
the United States own at least one radio 
set. In addition, 20,000,000 automobiles 
are equipped with radios. 


Stevedoring industry causes the greatest 
number of work injuries. For every 1,000 
man-hours worked, 13 days are lost as a 
result of accidents and injuries. 


Among the world’s 54 nations, including 
the arctic, soccer is the most popular sport. 


40 


PARENTS, do you have a teen-age son 
or daughter? 

Well, if you worried about them cross. 
ing the streets ten years ago when they 
started to school, they are facing even 
greater dangers today, according to the 
National Safety Council. 

The 1949 edition of Accident Facts, sta- 
tistical yearbook of the Council, shows that 
ten years ago 6.8 out of 100,000 of the 
children in the 5-14 age group were killed 
as pedestrians, and four out of 100,000 
were killed in autos as non-pedestrians, 

But in 1948, when they were 15-24 years 
of age, 3.1 out of 100,000 were killed as 
pedestrians—less than half the rate in 1938, 
But 28.1 out of 100,000 were killed in 
traffic as non-pedestrians—seven times the 
earlier rate! 


Travel Division Completes 
Plans for Holiday Tours 


Final plans for holiday tours to Mexico and to 
the Gulf region (New Orleans and Mobile) are 
being made by the N.E.A. Division of Travel 
Service. 

The tour to Mexico will leave from Los An- 
geles, Chicago, St. Louis, and Washington, D. C,, 
on Friday, December 23, and will travel by 
American Airlines to Mexico City. Members of 
the group will have Christmas dinner in an old 
colonial home and celebrate New Year’s Eve in 
the Mexican fashion by attending “Thanksgiving- 
Day” church services. Members also will tour 
the capital city, visit Taxco, and the pyramids 
at San Juan Teotihaucan. 

The seven-day tour to New Orleans and Mobile 
will leave by train from Chicago and St. Louis. 
The group will tour the modern cities of New 
Orleans and Mobile and the Bellingrath Gardens, 
and visit the Old Quarter of New Orleans. A 
Christmas dinner in a typical southern plantation 
is being planned, and a special New Year’s Eve 
program will be arranged by the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, an N.E.A. department. The group 
will return to St. Louis and Chicago on January 1. 

For folders giving details on the itinerary and 
costs for these tours, write the N.E.A. Division 
of Travel Service, 1201 Sixteenth Street, North- 
west, Washington 6, D. C. 
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FOur New 1949 Compton’s is here!” 


Yes. the 1949 Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia has arrived in this happy class- 
room to immediately answer the thousand and one questions that arise daily. 
442 Pages Larger 
The 1919 Compton’s is +12 pages larger than the first postwar edition, which in tarn was 
304 pages larger than the “45. Compton’s is growing constantly to meet increasing 
school and library reference needs through its dynamic continuous-revision program. 
Designed for use through the elementary grades and high school, it gives the young 
mind room to grow. Ask for the “49 Compton’s for your classroom as well as your 

school library. Immediate delivery. Full information on request. 





Free to Teachers 


While they last, any one of 
the following booklets— 
“Samplings” from Compton’s 

© Primary Materials 
® Science Materials 
© Complete 98-page article 
on the U.S. A. 
Write to address below, 
giving position. Mention 
this magazine. 





an COMPTON & COMPANY « 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


For information, prices and terms on the 1949 Compton’s, write to: 
A. M. TRESSEL, Dist. Mgr. JESSE L. LAIR, State Repr. 
35 E. Tulane Road, Columbus 2, Ohio 425 Military St., Georgetown, Kentucky 











Silver Burdett is pleased to be able to tell you 
about the success of Making Sure of Arithmetic 
and Man in His World (elementary geography), 
In 1948 hundreds of teachers in the Midwest 
examined and evaluated these programs. They 
found these two programs so necessary for their 
children that, of a// the changes made, Making 
Sure of Arithmetic captured 69% of the arith- 


metic adoptions, and Man in His World 74% 
of the geography adoptions. 


arithmetic and geography textbooks with these 
two programs - - you'll have positive proof that 
they are the best available for Kentucky 
children. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 16, Illinois 


Representative: Austin S. Durham, 9 Dumfries Avenue, 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky 
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BOOK LOOKS 








Reviews by A. J. BEELER 


KENTUCKY BOOKS 


Family Fortunes, by Gwen Davenport. Double- 
day, $3. Gwen Davenport, a Louisville resident, 
established quite a reputation for herself with 
Belvedere, and in her newest novel she does 
everything to sustain her popularity with a great 
many readers. The bluegrass region of Kentucky 
is the setting, and the major characters are the 
last remaining members of the Brackenwood 
family. They are living in the dusty memories 
of more prosperous days and have reached the 
point of wanting to leave behind the glories of 
past generations in order to enjoy the present and 
anticipate the future. Gentle, epigrammatic Aunt 
Martha rules the family, however, and family 
traditions she is unwilling to relinquish. Antique 
lovers discover The Wilderness at a time when 
things look darkest, and from there on the story 
is different. Priceless furniture, books, and paint- 
ings are visited and coveted by thousands; beaten 
biscuit and old ham are devoured by hungry 
visitors; visits of famous people from all over the 
country become an everyday occurrence. Gwen 
Davenport has shown discriminating taste and an 
unusual ability in making a satisfying conclusion 
of numerous tangled threads of plot. She is an 
excellent writer and here displays in an interest- 
ing manner what is perhaps her greatest talent 
as a writer: sharp, tongue-in-cheek satire that is 
never overdone or malicious. 


The Thread That Runs So True, by Jesse 
Stuart. Scribners, $3. Surely every teacher in 
Kentucky will want to read this book which the 
editors sub-title, “A Mountain Schooi Teacher 
Tells His Story.” Jesse Stuart began teaching in 
a one-room school shortly after his seventeenth 
birthday. From there he went to a high school 
where he was the only teacher. Other positions 
included two principalships, a county superin- 
tendency, and teaching “remedial” English in an 
Ohio high school. All of his experiences are 
related here in full detail, done in the poetic style 
of his novels and short stories, and continuing his 
fascinating autobiography, Beyond Dark Hills. He 
relates many anecdotes about his experiences, his 
pupils, and his patrons. He describes vividly the 
mountain setting; he introduces his readers to a 
Wealth of unforgettable characters. And, most 
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significantly, Jesse Stuart has here produced a 
tract which surely is potent enough to cause 
decisive thinking and influential discussion. He 
was a superior teacher; he loved it. But he had 
to abandon this profession because he could not 
obtain a decent, comfortable livelihood from it. 
All of his efforts at reform were ignored or 
scoffed; he would not bow to tradition; he refused 
to abandon his own beliefs. His story, dedicated 
to the school teachers of America, is one to be 
read by many. He tells a singularly entertaining 
story and includes a sharply underlined lesson for 
all of America to ponder. It needs to have wide 
reading, but it is hoped that this story will not 
be interpreted as being representative of all Ken- 
tucky educational policies and practices. Fortu- 
nately, many reforms have been effected since 
the days when Jesse Stuart trudged over mountain 
roads to give to his students enlightenment and 
inspiration. 


Adventuring With Pioneers, by Mary Browning. 
Heath, $1.60. Designed primarily as a supple- 
mentary social studies reader for grades 3-5, this 
book by an elementary school supervisor of the 
Louisville Public Schools has everything to recom- 
mend it. It tells the story of pioneer boys and 
girls who lived .at Harrodsburg, Kentucky. Fol- 
lowing their daily lives is a real experience, based 
upon careful and scholarly research. Children 
will be so engrossed with the story it has to tell 
that they will not realize they are being taught 
authentic American history. 


TEXTBOOKS 


Basic Composition, Book I, by Philip Burnham. 
Scott, Foresman, $2.20. This high school English 
text appears to be an unusually good one. It is 
thorough and practical and is not unduly pedantic, 
It is of a very practical nature without eliminating 
entirely certain basic grammatical nomenclature 
necessary to an understanding and effective usage 
of our language. 


Education for Social Competence, by I. James 
Quillen and Lavone A. Hanna. Scott, Foresman. 
Nothing in regard to teaching the social studies 
seems to have been omitted, and this is the kind 
of book that every alert teacher will want to have 
at his disposal. Content, approach, technique of 
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teaching, reading materials, visual and auditory 
aids, the use of community resources, and evalua- 
tion techniques are some of the most important 
phases discussed. The appendix includes a re- 
source unit, a teaching unit for student use (how 
to establish good family relations), and sample 
report cards. 


Our South, by E. F. Evans and Roy L. Dona- 
hue. Steck Publishers, $3.50. “The emphasis in 
this study of the resources of the 13 Southern 
States is on the actual resources and their present- 
day use. The sociological aspect is discussed in 
the first chapter, and the effect of climate on the 
use of resources is treated in the second chapter. 
Thereafter each chapter deals exclusively with 
one natural resource and its use over a period of 
years, its present-day use, estimated reserves, and 
probable future trends in its use and conservation.” 
This should be a valuable reference book for high 
school students and interested adults. 


We Spell and Write, Grade 7 and Grade 8, by 
Lewis, Lewis, and Shibler. McCormick-Mathers, 
40 cents each. These last two of a series of 
workbooks in spelling and writing are attractively 
presented and thoroughly planned. 


First Year French, by O’Brien and Lafrana. 
Ginn, $2.60. A full year’s work in beginning 
French is included in this revised edition of a 
popular text. The format is attractive and the 
book is thoroughly satisfactory in every respect. 


Your People and Mine, by Josephine Mackenzie. 
Ginn, $2.60. The fourth book of the Tiegs-Adams 
Social Studies is equally as good as its predeces- 
sors, which were practically perfect. This one 
deals with the backgrounds of Peter, Pedro, and 
Pierre and is beautifully illustrated in addition 
to having an abundance of teaching and learning 
suggestions. 


FACT AND FICTION 


Your Amiable Uncle, by Booth Tarkington. 
Bobbs-Merrill, $2.75. In 1908 and 1904 Booth 
Tarkington went abroad for the first time. This 
book is a collection 6f the letters which he then 
wrote back to his three teen-aged nephews. They 
are full of the youthful Tarkington sparkle and 
interesting ink sketches by the author. 


The Hero, by Millard Lampell. Messner, $3. 
There are many satirical implications in this story 
of college football, but they do not detract. from 
the engrossing story which is told. Steve Novak 
went from a New Jersey high school to a Virginia 
University on the basis of a football “scholarship.” 
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What happened to him there forms the basis of 
this novel, noteworthy for its character delineation, 

The Sure Thing, by Merle Miller. Willian 
Sloane Associates, $3. Modern Washington is the 
setting of this story featuring Brad Douglas, ac. 
cused of treason, and the things which happened 
to him following that accusation. The political 
and social scenes are sketched craftily into the 
background and this becomes a sort of a political 
panorama of our times. 


The Lily and the Leopards, by Alice Harwood, 
Bobbs-Merrill, $3.50. In spite of a certain mys. 
tery and glamour which have been attached to 
the name of Lady Jane Grey, the fact remains 
that she has been a somewhat shadowy figure 
upon the pages of English history. This is a long 
full-bodied account of her life and thg times in 
which she lived. It is immensely readable but 
too full of detail for many readers. 


Damion’s Daughter, by Edwin Gilbert. Double. 
day, $3. Modern theater life is the point of 
emphasis in this novel, adult reading fare which 
draws its characters and background with broad, 
clear strokes. 


Twilight on the Floods, by Marguerite Steen. 
Doubleday, $3.95. The sequel to The Sun is My 
Undoing has many of best features and gives an 
especially good account of the Gold Coast of 
Africa. The reading is absorbing if done leisurely, 
but busy readers may be bored by its numerous 
extraneous details. 


The Golden Apples, by Endora Welty. Har- 
court, Brace, $3. One of the important prose 
stylists of our times maintains her reputation with 
exacting fidelity in this group of seven inter 
related stories of the inhabitants of Morgana, 
Mississippi. This is the kind of book that needs 
to be read more than once, for both its content 
and style are much too beautiful, much too im- 
portant, to be dismissed by a single reading. 


A Little Sleep, A Little Slumber, by Norman 
Katkov. Doubleday, $2.75. Lev Simon was an 
immigrant to the United States, and this is the 
story of his life as remembered by his sons as he 
lay dying. That story is movingly told, exhibit 
ing rare talent in the writer. 


A Manual for School Board Members, prepared 
by Dr. L. E. Meece and Dr. Charles Spain, has 
been published as the June, 1949, bulletin of the 
Bureau of School Service of the University d 
Kentucky. 
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SCHOOL SERVICE 
COMPANY 


School 
Furniture and Supplies 
Junior Guild Library Service 


Everything for Schools 
Catalogs and Prices by Request. 


SCHOOL SERVICE CO. 


116 West Main St. 
T. W. Vinson, Manager 
Frankfort, Ky. 
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Dealer nearby to serve you well 


ASHLAND OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting 


4 
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Play Own Compositions 


These children in preparatory 

department, Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Music practice 
on paper keyboards. Instead of 
long drills in finger exercises, they 
are given folk songs and simple 
melodies at once. 
As children learn to play these 
songs, they are taught the prin- 
ciples of ear training, rhythm, rote 
playing, notation, transposition 
and control of arm, hand, fingers. 
Along with this, scale and chord 
building and elements of harmony. 
Ages in preparatory department— 
6 to 16. Piano and strings. Special 
talents not required—merely 
teacher’s knowledge to develop 
latent musical ability that nearly 
all people have. 


THIS INFORMATION comes from the School 
of Music, Northwestern University. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


is your standard of quality 
for real chewing 


enjoyment Gey 1 \ 











Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Allyn and Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
American Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 


Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Kentucky. 

Childcraft—Mrs. Henry C. Lester, Princeton, Ken- 
tucky. 

Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 

Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 

The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Saratoga 
Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. : 

Encyclopaedia Britannica and Britannica Junior— 

Harry L. Senn, 262 Kalmia Avenue, Lexington 
8, Kentucky. 

Field Enterprises, Inc.— 

S. C. Callison, 211 Ring Road, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

William Campbell, 441 Kingsway Drive, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 

M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky. 

Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank Build- 
ing, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 

The Frontier Press Distributing Company—Fred- 
erick W. Ernst, P. O. Box 1554, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

George F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 

Kentucky. 

D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay, 
Kentucky. 

Harcourt Brace and Company — William H. 
Hunter, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Tennessee. 

Houghton Mifflin Company—Curtis Shirley, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. 

Iroquois Publishing Co.—T. A. Passons, Sparta, 
Tennessee. 

Laidlaw Brothers—Ray Dryden, Mt. Olivet, Ken- 
tucky. 

J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick- 
son, Tennessee. 

Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 

Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Kentucky. 

Macmillian Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7, Todds Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 

French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine. Road, Lexing- 
ton 37, Kentucky. 


McCormick Mathers Company—A. J. Akers, 407 
Cochran Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company—R. E. Barber, Mo. 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 8330 W. 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, 2299 
Cherokee Parkway, Louisville 4, Ky. 


Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray Binford, 
Versailles, Kentucky. 
Miss Margaret Irwin, 4383 East Erie Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 
Silver Burdett Company—Austin S. Durham, 9 
Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 


The L. W. Singer Co.—Roger Barker, Trenton, 
Tennessee. 

Robert M. Prince, 211 N. Seventh Street, May- 
field, Kentucky. 

South-Western Publishing Company—H. A. Bran- 
don, 935 11th Street, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. 

Webster Publishing Company—John L. Graham, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 


The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale Ter. 
race, Louisville 5, Kentucky. 
World Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 6141 
B. Carvel St., Indianapolis 20, Indiana. 


President Truman’s American 
Education Week Statement 


“American Education Week,” said President 
Harry S. Truman in a message to the patrons, 
students, and teachers of American schools, 
“should be a time for paying tribute to our loyal 
and devoted teachers with whom so much re- 
sponsibility lies for the guidance of our youth.” 

“It should also be a time,” he continued, “for 
examining our communities and searching our 
hearts to see if we are being fair to our school 
children and to our teachers in the tools we give 
them for the building of tomorrow’s citizens. ... 
Finally, American Education Week should be a 
time for broadening our vision, to give thought to 
children of other lands with whom our children 
must live in increasingly closer relationship a 
modern communications lessen distances in time.” 

President Truman made the statement in cor- 
nection. with the 29th observance of American 
Education Week, November 6-12. Co-operating 
with the National Educational Association in 
sponsoring the annual observance are the American 
Legion, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and the U. S. Office of Education. 
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Which comes first? Coal or Electricity 





Everybody knows that most of the elec- 
tricity produced in the United States is 
generated from steam made with coal. 
So you're right if you answered “‘coal’”’ 
to the question above. But if you've 
ever been down in a modern mine and 
seen the wonderful machines — all 
powered by electricity—that miners use 
today, you wouldn’t be far wrong if 
you put “electricity” first. In. fact, the 
picture at the right shows a mine directly 
serving a power plant—a power plant 
that in turn serves a lot of coal mines as 
well as mining and industrial cities. 


Because coal is so vital to electric power 


esident production—and to railroads, steel mills 
atrons, and all industry and business—coal mining 
chools, today is highly industrialized, too. And 
r loyal because modern mine machinery is all elec- 
h tric-powered, the “miners” (at right) are 
ae a crew of electricians, maintaining one of 
outh. the mine-owned transmission lines feeding 
d, “for all parts of a big coal mining operation. 
c To help your students get a real knowledge 
school of progressive coal mining, we've just 
re give printed a complete, new illustrated booklet, 
gk. “A Down-To-Earth PICTURE OF COAL.” 
Packed with photographs showing men, 
1 be a : : : : : 
mines and machines, you'll find it an in- ee 
ight to valuable teaching aid. For a specimen aoe 
hildren copy, simply mail this coupon. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. KY 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me my free copy of 


A Down-tTo-EarTH Picrure oF COAL. 
(Please Print) 


Name. 

Street. 

City. Zone 
Name of School 


hip as 
time. 


fs 
vc) BITUMINOUS a COAL 


nerican 


erating BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
ion it A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


— Wasuincrton 5, D. C. 
ts an 


n. Bituminous Coal . . . Lights the Way ... Fuels the Fires . . . Powers the Progress of America 
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OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Term Expires 
Henry CHaMBErs, Paducah, 

President April 14 1950 
Fayetre Fietps, Phelps, 

First Vice-President -April 14, 1950 
Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville, 

Second Vice-President -April 14, 1950 
Apron Doran, Wingo. June 30, 1951 
Carios Oak.ey, Morganfield............. June 30, 1950 
Louis ARNOLD, Morgantown. 





Term Expires 


James T. ALTON, Vine Grove June 30, 1950 
Mrs. MARGUERITE FOWLER, 

1207 Larue Ave., Louisville 13..June 80, 195) 
J. A. Cawoop, Harlan June 30, 195] 
RussELL Brinces, Fort Thomas Tune 30, 195] 
Mrs. Lorrie McBrayer, Morehead..June 30, 1950 
M. C. Napier, Hazard. June 380, 1959 
P. H. Hopxins, Somerset June 380, 1959 
E. H. Darnasy, Paris June 80, 1950 
H. L. Donovan, Lexington April 14, 1950 











EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, JOHN W. BROOKER 
Dmecror OF Fietp SERvICE, Miss Nona BurREsS 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—W. L. Holland, Fulton 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


SECOND DISTRICT 
President—L. W. Allen, Pembroke 
Secretary—Elroy Cartwright, Owensboro 


THIRD DISTRICT 
President—Miss Mary Lee Travelstead, Franklin 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1846 Chestnut Street, 
Bowling Green 


FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—L. B. Cox, Campbellsville 
Secretary—Miss Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—John Vickers, Pleasureville 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller Court, 
Louisville 8 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Jesse E. Adams, Lexington 
Secretary—R. F, Flege, Irvine 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Curtis Davis, Sandy Hook 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—W. E. Lacy, Jamestown 
Secretary—O’Leary M. Meece, Somerset 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—Miss Virginia Murrell, Bellevue 
Secretary—James A. Caywood, Independence 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Clyde Rodgers, Corbin 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Martha Jane Potter, Whitesburg 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


K. E, A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Superintendents, Department of 
President—Dr. Ralph Cherry, Owensboro 
Secretary—F red Burns, Owensboro 


Elementary Education, Department of 
President—Lottie Suiter, Murray State College, Murray 
Secretary—Mrs. Suda Butler, Jefferson County Schools, 
Louisville 
Secondary Education, Department of 
President—R. A. Demunbrun, Brownsville 
Secretary—R. E. Stevenson, Russellville 
English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 
President—Mrs. Mary E. Barnhill, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 
Secretary—Lyman Hailey, Louisville Male High 
School, Louisville 
Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 
President—Dr. Virgil Warren, Georgetown College, 
Georgetown 
Secretary—Dr. Alberta Server, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 
President—Mrs. Gladys Milburn, Louisville Girls High 
School, Louisville 
Secretary—Elizabeth Wood, Anchorage 


Speech, Teachers of 
President—William F. Russell, Paris 
Secretary—Lucy Cracraft, Frankfort 


Secondary School Principals, Department of 
President—Herchel Roberts, Fort Knox High School, 
Fort Knox 
Secretary—Sam V. Noe, 120 W. Lee Street, Louisville 


Fine Arts, Department of. 
President—Dord Fitz, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Secretary—Patsy Griffin, 223 South Hubbard Lane, 
Louisville 7 


Vocational Education, Department of 
President—James L. Patton, Paintsville 
Secretary—Mrs. Fannie W. Porter, Frankfort 
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K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS—Continued 


Agricultugg] Education 
President—Harold Binkley, Lafayette 
Secretary—G. L. Creech, Stanford 
Distributive Occupations Education Section 
President—J. D. Anderson, Madisonville 
Secretary—Mrs. Lola Mae Beale, Western Trade 
School 
Guidance Section 
President—Linda B. Boyd, 129 N. Bayly Avenue, 
Louisville 6 
Secretary—Lucille L. Bond, 1416 South Third Street, 
Louisville 8 
Home Economics Education 
President—Miss Willie Moss, Department of 
Education, Frankfort 
Secretary—Miss Hazel Hill, Prestonsburg 
Trades and Industries 
President—Charles V. Youmans, Western Trade 
School, Bowling Green 
pect ann Safriet, Harlan Vocational School, 
ar 


Higher Education, Department of 
Commission on Secondary Schools © 
(Officers to be elected at fall meeting) 
Commission on Universities and Colleges 
(Officers to be elected at fall meeting) 


Chemistry Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—W. E. Blackburn, Murray 
Secretary—M. P, Christopher, Somerset 
Classical Association, Kentucky 
President—Jonah W. D. Skiles, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 
Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, Covington 
Philosophy of Education Association, Kentucky 
President—Lee Francis Jones, Western State College, ° 
Bowling Green 
Secretary—J. C. Brashear, C. 
Campbellsville 
Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. R. A. Loring, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Lewis W. Cochran, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 
Supervisors of Student Teaching, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. Frank Dickey, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Ethel M. Barnard, Western Kentucky 
State College, Bowling Green 
Classroom Teachers, Department of 
President—Nanalyne Brown, 157 Bassett Avenue, 
Lexington 27 
Secretary—Conrad Richardson, 410 Shelby Street, 
Frankfort 





bellsville College, 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—Mrs. Minnie R. Fry, Shelbyville 
Secretary—Charles L. Terry, 712 Benson Avenue, 
Frankfort 
Business Education, Kentucky Association of 
President—Mr. Celic Prezioso, Holmes High School, 
Covington 
Secretary—Elizabeth Dennis, Lafayette School, Lexington 
Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Rena Calhoun, Georgetown College, 
Georgetown 
Secretary—Fan Lee Dalzell, 188 Woodland Avenue, 
Lexington 
Folklore Society, Kentucky 
President—Dr. Gordon Wilson, Western Kentucky State 
College, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Thomas Venable 
Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
President—Dr. R. L. Tuthill, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Dr. T. P. Field, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Kentucky 
Association of 


President—Ben V. Flora, Bellevue High School, Bellevue 
Secretary—E. B. Whalin, Department of Education, 


Frankfort 
High School Coaches, Kentucky Association of 
President—Tom Ellis, Covington 
Secretary—Rice Mountjoy, Fort Mitchell 
Industrial Arts 
President—William H. Slack, Shawnee High School, 
Louisville 
Secretary—George T, Lilly, Murray State College, 
Murray 
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Library Group Conference 
President—Evalyn Willey, Manual High School, 
Louisville 
Secretary—-Mrs. Helen S. Koch, Halleck Hall, Louisville 
Music Educators Association, Kentucky 
President—James E. Van Perusem, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 
Secretary—Chester Travelstead, University of Kentucky 
Lexington 
Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
President—Audrey Wright, 1812 Hepburn Avenue, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Annie Thacher, 2918 Brownsboro Road, 
Louisville 
Psychological Association, Kentucky 
President—Dr. George A. Muench, University of 
Louisville, Louisville 
Secretary—No report 
School Board Members Association 
President—A. B. Austin, Murray 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Special Education, Kentucky Council of 
President—No report 
Secretary—No report 
Supervisors and Curriculum Directors 
President—No report 
Visual Instruction, Kentucky Society for 
President—James Sublett, Jefferson County Schools, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Mrs. Ruby Hart, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
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Music appreciation starts with musical 
enjoyment —and the enjoyment is en- 
hanced when the music is heard in its 
natural setting of story and action. 

That’s why teachers will find a big ally 
in the radio program which dramatizes 
music—“The Railroad Hour,” presenting 
the world’s most memorable operettas 
and musical comedies. 

Famous musical shows which have won 
the acclaim of millions are recreated — 
with the high lights of story and music 
brought to all by a lively interplay of 
song, dramatization and action-speeding 
narration. 

Every Monday night “The Railroad 
Hour” will feature Gordon MacRae, who 
as a motion picture, radio and recording 
star has a great and growing appeal for 
young people. Every Monday night he 


in | Music 
Education 
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will be co-starred with an outstanding 
guest artist. 
So here’s a new aid for the teacher — 


a radio program which makes good music | 
live—which, through class discussion, can | 


serve as a bridge between the active 
world of busy boys and girls and the re- 
flective world of music appreciation. 


Here’s the program that is not only 


yours to enjoy — but to use —“The Rail- 
road Hour”’— every Monday night, over 
the network of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. 
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Will you leave these to your children? 


EN HAVE died to leave you these 4 symbols of 


freedom. 
A Holy Bible—symbol of your right to worship 
as you wish. (First Amendment, U. S. Constitution) 


A door key—your right to lock your door against 
government force and government prying. (Fourth 
Amendment, U.S. Constitution) 


A pencil—freedom to speak or write what you 
think, whether you agree with the government or 
not. (First Amendment, U. S. Constitution) 


And a free ballot—your right to choose the kind 
of government you want—your protection against 
government tyranny. (Article I, U. S. Constitution) 


These things have no meaning in countries where 
government controls all—for there the individual 
man or woman controls nothing. 


But there are people—both in and out of govern- 
ment—who are trying to give the U. S. government 
control of more and more. “Let the government 
start” they say, “by taking over the basic indus- 
tries and services—the doctors, the railroads, the 
electric light and power companies.” 


These people don’t say they want ‘‘Socialism.” 
They give other reasons for government control, 
because they know most Americans don’t want So- 
cialism. But when government, moving step by step, 
gets enough control, what you want won’t matter. 
You'll be controlled, too! What freedoms will you 
be able to pass on to your children? 


KENTUCKY UTILITIES COMPANY 
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Is Money Spent on UK a Good Investment? 


Every man, woman and child living in Kentucky benefits in one way 
or another from the farflung services of the University of Kentucky. 
For example: If in 1948 Kentucky farmers had followed the old and 
unimproved methods of farming they once used, they would have 
received: 


$36,000,000 less for their corn 
$77,000,000 less for their burley tobacco 
$40,000,000 less for their dairy products 
$33,000,000 less for their hogs 
$40,000,000 less for their beef 
$16,000,000 less for their poultry 
$8,500,000 less for their sheep 


UK adds many more millions of dollars each year to Kentucky’s in- 
come through: 


Improved methods of building homes, highways, industrial plants 
New teaching materials for Kentucky schools 

Better ways of preparing and preserving food 

Additional uses for coal and other minerals 

Improved air transportation 

Research on the diseases of man, animals, and plants 

New grasses to make livestock raising more profitable and the 
soil more fertile 

More effective public services resulting from tax studies and gov- 
ernmental and school surveys 

New materials and new processes discovered by UK scientists 
Well educated young men and women who become Kentucky's 
greatest asset 





The work of the UK tobacco laboratory alone returns to Kentucky 
each year an income greater than the total investment of the state in 
the University over a 25-year period. For every dollar Kentuckians 
invest in UK the University guarantees to return ten dollars in dividends. 















For information about admission or courses offercd, write to 





The Registrar 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington 














